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Professiona! Cards. 








METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 


The Most Select Musical School in the United States. 


EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Narmony and the Languages. 

Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—all actually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: 


Dup.iey Buck Georce H. Greene, 

A.serr R. Parsons, Currorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Director of Pianoforte Cuas. Roserts, Jr., 
Department, L. A. Russet, 

Harry Rowe SHettey, Erecxa UTassi, 
Applicants without musical talent not accepted. 

$47” Send for Circular. 
H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 


Cc, B. HAWLEY, Musical Director, 


The Janke Conservatory of Music. 
708 Lexington Ave., near 57th St. 


RICHARD HANSMANN, Director. 


The Jank6é Keyboard wil! be 


Hansmann and Robert Gebler. 


taught by 


srs 


Wemonstrations tree trom I1 to I2 a. m, 


ind 3to4p.m 


Janké Pianos for sale at the Conservatory. 


_—_— 
ruphi 


Mrs. CARL 
Alto, 


s can practice at the Conservatory. 


ALVES, 


open for Concert Engagements. 


Address 1146 Park Avenue. 


Mr. CARL HILD, 


Solo Violinist, aad Mrs. CARL HILD, Accompanist, 


are open for engagements. Address care of Tue 
Musicat Courier, 25 E. 14th Street. 
Mr. JESSE WILLIAMS 

Gives Lessons in Vocel Culture, Deep Breathing, 


rmation, Tone Production and the Art of 
in English 


Address 


Mrs. HELEN AMES. 


Soprano Oratorio and Concert. For terms and 
dates address 161 West Forty-ninth Street, or Hanry 
W o.rsonn, 331 Kast Fourteenth Street, New York. 


Mur, FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th Street, New York 


Vowel I 
DIDLINg 


44 Sixth ave., New York. 


A FARINI’S 
Musica Stupio—Vocat, No. 23 East 17th Street. 
Specialty : Opera, Concert Stage, Oratorio and Church 
eception hours fro ym 1 to 6 P. M. 
JAS. G. HUNEKER, 


Professor of Piano at the National Conservatory 
will accept private Padres in Piano playing. Modern 
methods taught. Adc ress. care of this office. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Piano, 
Address care of Wm. A. Pond & Co. 
25 Union Square, New York, 
r. PIERRE DOUILLET, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Address 123 East 73d St., New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. 
ture. ros East 8ed st., New York. 


Vocal Cul- 





EMILIO AGRAMON ITE, 

Musical Director of the American C seseuieititieca 
Association of New York and the Gounod Vocal 
Society ot New Haven, Conn, Vocal Instruction. 


118 East 17th Street, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instructior, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mur. L. CAPPIANI. 


Vocal Culture, 123 West goth St., 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


VocaL a 
118 East o6th Street, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELL I, 


Vocal Sestvanten, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 





New York, 











CARL ALVES, 
Voca! Instructo: 
1146 Park Ave., near orst St, New York. 


GEORGINE SCHUMANN, 


Piano anp Harmony. 
Following the Principles of Dr. Hans von Bilow. 
ro East 16th Street, New York, 


CHARLES PALM, 





Miss 





Professor of 


Director of Bedford Musical Society ; 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address 5; East 8th Street, New York 


Violin, 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR, 


Oratorio and Concert, 819 Broadway, New York City. 


HENRY RUSA CK, 


Teacher of Singing, 


roo East Eighty-first Street, New York 


W. J. LAVIN, 


Oratorio and Concert. Address care of 
L. M. Ruben, 23 Union Square, New York 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, 


Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
free on application. 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VIOLoONCcELLO VirTveso. 
Will accept engagements for C oncerts and Solo 
work: also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 212 East 14th Street. 


FRANK DE RIALP, 


Vocal Teacher, 
33 Union Square, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pupil of Moszkowski, Bargiel, Philipp Scharwenka 
and Ernst Rudorff, will accept pupils in Piano and 


Composition. Residence, 1377 Lexington Avenue, 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 


MICHAEL BANNER, 





lenor. 





Catalogue mailed 











Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
1088 Park Avenue, New York. 
Mr. J. F. v ON DER HEIDE. 


Jocat INSTRUCTION. 
Pariicular atte wi n to the English language in song. 
Address, STEINWAY HALL, 
Reside! NCe, 305 ww est r4th Street, New ¥ ork, 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square. New York, 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 









P.M ., at 130 East sath Street New y ork 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


From February 1 the price of the 7 Octave 
Practice Clavier will be changed from $54.00 to 
$60.00 with a discount as formerly of 10 per cent 
for cash 


GNEVKOW & STERNBERG, 


Concert and Music Teachers’ Agency, 
31 LINKSTRASSE, 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 








BLUMENBERG, 


VIOLONCELLO VIRTUOSO, 


Tour of Europe at present. 


Permanent Address, care of this Paper. 





The Celebrated COURT PIANIST 
ALFRED SORMANN 


is prepared to accept advanced pupils 
from the United States. The most ap- 
proved methods taught. Address 


ALFRED SORMANN, 
Bisenacher Str., 
BERLIN, GERMANY. 


B. - Finest references from well-known 
Americans, 


N. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
tainin, 


| PADEREWSKI, 


ARTISTS IN EUROPE. 


Leading Concert Agent, 


DANIEL MAYER, 


180 New Bond Street, 
LONDON. 


REPRESENTS 


STAVENHAGEN, YSAYE, 


| YOUNG GERARDY, EAMES, MELBA, BARTON 


Bb, 





a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music | 


and other valuable information, will be sent Free op | 


application. 


Mme. DESIREE ARTOT-DE PADILLA, 


Begs to announce that her address is 
64 RUE JAUFFRAY, PARIS, FRANCE, 


And that she is prepared to receive pupils 
professional and amatuer. 


NEW ENGLAND 








McGUCKIN, and other world renowned artists, 





H.C. SILVESTRE 


First Prize Gold Medal, Universal 
Exposition, Paris, 1889, 


MAKER OF 


‘VIOLINS, VIOLAS AND ’CELLOS. 


Specialty of Fine Repairing. 


Constantly on hand instruments of cele- 


brated Italian make. Sold with written 


| guaranty, 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 


MUSIC, FINE aes ELOCUTION, LITER- 
ATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSI CAL CcCUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat an 
Light, $5 to %. so per week. For Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full in‘ormation, address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin $q., BOSTON. 
CARL FAELTEN, Actinc Director, 





YOU KNOW 


PALACE 


THAT THE 


ORGANS 





ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


ORING 


L & B 





LAKE 





RGAN 


O Co. 





OF WORCESTER, MASS., 
Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





‘NOVELLO, EWER 


& Co. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS. 


PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. serrnoxrn’ tours. 


Edited by 


No BAOH. No. HERMANN GOETZ. No. A. C. MACKENZIE, 
1,2and3. Each containing 20 | 20, Lose Blatter (Op. 7), 1-5. 32. Sixty-five National Scotch 
Compositions. The samebound | 21. Lose Blitter (Op. 7), 6-9. Dances. 
in one volume. 22. Genrebilder (Op. 13) 33. Sixty-six National Scotch 
HANDEL. In one volume, bound. Dances. 
J. RHEINBERGER. 34. Sixty-nine National Scotch 
4,5and6. Each containing 24 : Dances. 
Compositions. The same bound | 23. Seven Compositions. In one volume. 
in one volume 24. fetta Hoon = srg 
25. Seven Compositions. 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. In one volume. ee ee 
7,8and9 Kach containing 15 BERTHOLD TOURS. 38. Fifty Hungarian National 
Marches. The same bound in | 46 4 Juvenile Album (Duets) Songs. 
one volume. f 4 
10, 11 and 12. Each containing 16 J. MOSCHELES. ANATOLE LIADOFF. 
Gavottes, &c, The same bound | 27. Domestic Life (Twelve Char- | 41. Eight Compositions. 
in one volume. a Book 1. 42. Four Compositions. 
28 omestic Life (Twelve Char- | 43. Seven Compositions. 
: SOHWEIZER. acteristic Duets), Book 2. In one volume. 
16. Eight Scottish Airs, Duets. In one volume. 
SPINDLER. HALFDAN KJERULF. CKSAR CUI. 
17. Nine Compositions. 29. Nine Compusitions. 44. Thirteen Compositions. 
18. Nine Compositions, 30. Ten Compositions. 45. Seven Compositions 
>. Ten Compositions. 3t. Twenty-three Compositions. 46. Seven Compositions. 
In one volume, bound. In one volume In one volume. 





Price, each number, 40 cents; 





each volume bound in cloth, $1.50; Nos. 26, 27 and 28, each, 80 cents. 


| NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 21 £. 17th St. (8 doors West of Broadway), NEW YORK. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Sondershausen, Thuringia, Germany. 


( Under the patronage of the Court.) 











OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. 
® Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). 
Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 


Vocal Department, $50; 
$125 and upward a year (soo marks). 


Annual dues: 
Cost of living in good families, 


and vocal as well as theory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 
Many renowned artists were educated in this conservatory, among them: Mittelhiiuser, leading 
tenor at Mannheim; Kolipfer, first basso Leipsic Opera House ; Siebert, tenor at Posen Theatre; Riecken, 


first baritone Opera House, Berne ; 
Solingen ; Conductor Tureck at Wurzburg, &c., &c. 


Miss Fritze, contralto at the Opera, Strassburg ; Music Director{Hoffman, 
Prospectus gratis. 





Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


NEW YORK and LONDON. | 


d Electric | 


PURE STRINGS AND GENUINE 
BOWS. 


209 Rue du Faubourg-Poissonniére. 20 
(Vis-a-vis le Conservatoire), 


PARIS, FRANCE. 


Hh ViRGI PRACTICE 





CLAVIER. 


A Silent Teaching 


AND 


PRACTICE PIANO. 


PORTABLE, INEXPENSIVE, DURABLE. 


Secures far more rapid progress in the traimag of 
tingers and in the study and memorizing of pieces 
than is possible by any other means. Saves pianos, 
spares the nerves of the player, stops the dreadful 
annoyance of ‘Piano Drumming.” and pre- 





| serves the freshness and beauty of music. 


The piano is a musical instrument and nota prac- 
tice machine. All practice, including the learning 
of pieces, should be done on the Practice Clavier 


| and the piano saved for the finished musical per- 


formance. 

nee solicited with Teachers ard 
schoo 

Becnistee Circulars sent free on application. 


Address 
THE VIRGIL, PRACTICE CLAVIER CO, 
12 Eastr7th Street, New York City. 

















g LOWENDALL STAR Wop 


BERLIN, SO., 
Reichenberger Strasse 121, 
RECOMMEND THEIR 


World Renowned, Unequaled 


LOWENDALL 


IMPERIAL 


VIOLINS. 


(Beware of I mitations.) 

To be had at all Leading Masi- 
cal Instrument Houses. 
Full narticulars ONLY TO DEALERS on 
appiication to the above address. 
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MARC A. BLUMENBERG. OTTO FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 
JAMES G. GUERER.} 

HARRY O. BROWN. 
Offices: No. 26 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
WESTERN OFFiIce: Chicago, John E. Hall, No. 236 State-st., 

Manager. onthe cetaceans 
GENERAL AGENCY FOR GERMANY: 
FRITZ SCHUBERTH, Jr., 63 BrOperstrasse, Leipsic. 


Associates Eprrors. 


NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following named 
artists will be sent, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 
tour (4) dollars for each. 

During eleven years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and their excellence has been universally 
commented upon. We have received numerous orders 
for electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined 
list for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 


Adelina Patt Teresina Tua Marchesi 

Ida Klein Lucca Henry Mason 

Sembrich Ivan E. Morawski P. S. Gilmore 

Christine Nilsson Leopold Winkler Neupert 

Scalchi Costanza Donita Hubert de Blanck 

Trebelli Carl Reinecke Dr. Louis Maas 

Marie Roze Heinrich Vogel Max Bruch 

Anna de Bellocca Johann Sebastian Bach _L. G. Gottschalk 

Etelka Gerster Mrs. A. C. Taylor Antoine de Kontski 

Nordica Jules Perotti—2 S. B. Mills 

losephine Yorke Adolph M. Foerster E. M. Bowman 

Emilie Ambre . H. Hahn Otto Bendix 

Emma Thursby ‘homas Martin W. H. Sherwood 

Teresa Carrefio Louis Gaertner Stagno 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2 Louis Ga : Courtney Victor Nessler 

Minnie Hauk—2 Richard Wagner Johanna Cohen 

Materna Theodore Thomas Charles F. Tretbar 

Albani Dr. Damrosch Jennie Dickerson 

Annie Louise Cary Campanini E. A. MacDowell 

Emily Winant Guadagnini Theodore Reichmann 

Lena Little Constantin Sternberg Max Treuman 

Murio-Celli Dengremont C, A. Cap 

Chatterton- Bohrer Galassi Montegrifto 

James T. Whelan. Hans Balatka Mrs. Helen Ames 

Eduard Strauss Mathilde Wurm S. G. Pratt. 

Elenor W. Everest Liberati Emil Scaria 

Jenny Broch Johann Strauss Hermann Winkelmann 

Marie Louise Dotti Anton Rubinstein Donizetti 

Geistinger Del Puente William W. Gilchrist 

Fursch-Madi—2 Jose i Ferranti 

Catherine Lewis Julia Rivé-King Johannes Brahms 

Zélie de Lussan Hope Glenn Meyerbeer 

Blanche Roosevelt Louis Blumenberg Moritz Moszkowski 

Antonia Mielke Frank Van der Stucken Anna Louise Tanner 

Titus d’ Ernesti Frederic Grant Gleason Filoteo Greco 

Anna Bulkeley-Hills Ferdinand von Hiller Wilhelm Junck 

Charles M. Schmitz Robert Volkmann Fannie Hirsch 

Friedrich von Flotow Julius Rietz Michael a Peener 

Franz Lachner Max Heinrich 

Heinrich Marschner E. A. Lefebre 

Edmund C, Stanton Ovide Musin 

Nestore Calvano Anton Udvardi 

William Courtney Alcuin Blum 
Joseph Koegel 


osef Staudig! ‘ 
ulu Veling Ethel Wakefield Carl Millocker 
Mrs. Minnie Richards Carlyle Petersilea G. W. Hunt 
Florence Clinton-Sutro Carl Retter Georges Bizet 
Calixa Lavallee George Gemiinda: John A. Brockhoven 
Clarence Eddy Emil Liebling Edgar H. Sherwood 
Franz Abt Van Zandt Ponchielli 
Fannie Bloomfield W. Edward Heimendah) Edith Edwards 
S. E. Jacobsohn Mrs. Clemelli Carrie Hun-King 
C. Mortimer Wiske Albert M. Bagby Pauline |’ Allemand 
J. O. Von Prochazka W. Waugh Lauder Verdi 
Edvard Grie, Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder Hummel Monument 
Adolf Henselt Mendelssohn Berlioz Monument 
Eugen d' Albert Hans von Biilow Haydn Monument 
Lilli Lehmann Clara Schumann Johann Svendsen 
William Candidus Joachim Strauss Orchestra 
Franz Kneisel Samuel S. Sanford Anton Dvorak 
Leandro Campanari Franz Liszt Saint-Saéns 
Franz Rummel Christine Dossert Pablo de Sarasate 
Blanche Stone Barton Dora Henninges Jules Jordan 
Amy Sherwin A. A. Stanle Albert R. Parsons 
Thomas Ryan Ernst Catenhusen Ther’e Herbert-Foerster 
Achille Errani Heinrich Hofmann Bertha Pierson 
C. Jos. Brambach Charles Fradel Carlos Sobrino 
Henry Schradieck Emil Sauer George M. Nowell 
ohn F, Rhodes Jesse Bartlett Davis William Mason 
ilhelm Gericke D. Burneister-Petersen Pasdeloup 
Frank Taft Willis Nowell Anna Lankow 
. M. Von Weber August Hyllested Maud Powell 
Edward Fisher Gustav Hinrichs Max Alvary 
Kate Rolla Xaver Scharwenka osef Hofmann 
Charles Rehm Heinrich Boetel indel 
Harold Randolph W.E. Haslam Carlotta F. Pinner 
Minnie V. Vandeveer Carl E. Martin Marianne Brandt 
Adele Aus der Ohe Jennie Dutton Gustav A. Kerker 
Karl Klindworth Walter J. Hall Henry Duzensi 
Edwin Klahre Conrad Ansorge Emma Juch 
Helen D. Campbell Carl Baermann Fritz Giese 
Alfredo Barili Emil Steger Anton Seid! 
m. R. Chapman Pau! Kalisch Max Leckner 
Otto Roth u.s Svecenski Max Spicker 
Anna Carpenter Henry Holden Huss peste Graves 
W. L. Blumenschein Neally Stevens ermann Ebeling 
Leonard Labatt Dyas Flanagan Anton Bruckner 
Albert Venino A. Victor Benham Mary Howe 
igoet Rheinberger Mr. and Mrs. Carl Hild Attalie Claire 
ax Bendix Anthony Stankowitch Mr. and Mrs. Lawton 
Helene von Doenhoff Moriz Rosentha! Fritz Kreisler 
Jensen Victor Herbert Madge Wickham 
ans Richter Martin Roeder Richard Burmeister 
Margaret Reid Joachim Raff W. J. Lavin 
Emil Fischer Felix Mottl Niels W. Gade 
Merrill Hopkinson, MD Augusta Ohrstriém Hermann Levi 
R. Ss. Bonelli Mamie Kunkel Edward Chadfield 
Paderewski Dr. F. Ziegfeld James H. Howe 
C.F. Chickering foorgs H. Chickering 
Arrigo Boito Villiers Stanford John C. Fillmore 
Paul von Janko Louis C, Elson Helene C. Livingstone 
Carl Schroeder Anna Mooney-Burch M. J. Niedzielski 
John Lund Mr. and Mrs. Alves Franz Wilczek 
Edmund C. Stanton Rinter-Postse 4iioet | Sormann 
Heinrich Gudehus 
Charlotte Huhn 





Otto Sutro 
Carl Faelten 
Belle Cole 














Adele Le Luria 


Pauline Schteller-Haag ear Busch. 





HERE was the usual amount of good music made 


in the churches last Sunday. Easter has become | 
| accurate record of chat among choir singers. 


of late years a veritable musical festival, and this re- 
mark does not apply to any one denomination. The 
mere cataloguing of the programs would necessitate 
columns and columns of space. 
E welcome a new comer in music journalism, 
the “Musical News,” published in London, 
‘the third number of which has just reached us. Mod- 
ern music lost a good friend and sturdy defender at 
the demise of the London “Musical World.” We 
hope the “Musical News” will carry the good fight 
on in the land of musical fog and prejudice. 


HE Italian musical journal «11 Trovatore” at last 
takes the initiative in printing a decided protest 
against the further employment of the stupid, unjust 
and entirely ridiculous claque at the Milan opera 
house, La Scala. This nauseating institution ought 
to have been done away with long ago, and, in fact, 
with an intelligent people like the American it could 
never have been successfully introduced, let alone 
worked tor all it was worth (financially) for nearly a 
century, as was and still is the case in Italy. 


E are in comprehensive sympathy with our Ital- 
ian contemporary “Il Trovatore” when it 
says : ‘‘ During the past few days several of the Milan 
papers have broached the subject of a second appear- 
ance of Adelina Patti in ‘Traviata’ at La Scala. 
From a correspondent at Marseilles, where the diva 
has lately finished an engagement, we learn that the 
critics not only declare that she has seen her best 
days, but that she should now voluntarily retire from 
the stage. Wetherefore do not see why we must 
have her again at La Scala.” 
BRESLAUER, of Berlin, the 
editor of the “ Klavierlehrer” and a teacher of 
ability and renown, at a recent meeting of the Berlin 
Music Teachers’ Association delivered an interesting 
lecture on the subject ‘‘ How Are We to Provide for 
Our Old Age?” He advised the establishment of mu- 
tual aid societies, and especially recommended insur- 
The subject 


gett cera _EMIL 


ance in good life insurance companies. 
is a timely one and well worthy the reflection also of 
many, if not most, musicians and music teachers on 
this side of the Atlantic. Artists are wont to live for 
the day and frequently do not provide for a rainy day 
They might well 


and the vicissitudes of old 


ponder a little over Professor Breslauer’s advice. 


HE London “ Figaro” 
issue : 


A curious incident is reported from Vienna 


age. 


has the following in a recent 


A young and beautiful 
an enthusiastic singing student, deliberately burned her 


as she said, that she might “‘ live solely for art.”’ 


lady, who was 


face with vitriol in order, < 

We know of some young ladies, whose names cour- 
tesy forbids us to reveal, who might follow in part the 
example of this Viennese enthusiast. But instead of 
destroying for art’s sake their beautiful faces they 
could do their art more good by burning their voices 
take the said voices out into the 
A well-known 


with vitriol, or else 
back yard and permanently inter them. 
tenor who is afflicting the public at present with his 
vocal “ restorations ” should peruse the above para- 
graph and moderate in consequence the annual rent 
of his larynx to rich but unsuspecting church choir 
syndicates. 


HE following communication reached us bearing 
date March 23 : 


Editors Musical Courier : 

Will you kindly enlighten many of your readers, who have no other 
means of informing themselves on this point, as to the name and nation- 
ality, of the music (?) critic (?) of the New York “* Herald.” The accounts 
given in the “Herald” of the performances at the Metropolitan Opera 


House during this last season of German opera seem to have been written | 


by a man who hates everything German and who understands very little 
of the music which he criticises (?). It has been a pleasure to us to read 


your weekly reports on this subject, for you give praise where it is due | 


and do not hesitate to find fault when there is occasion for so doing. But 
the individual referred to above writes in such a very peculiar manner 
that it is a matter of more than idle curiosity to know the “ true inward- 
ness’’ of his motives, which may be partly accounted for by his nation- 
ality. Yours truly, A Lover or Music, 


Prefacing our answer by thanking our unknown 
correspondent for his (or her) appreciation of the 
merits of THE MUSICAL COURIER, we can say that to 
our knowledge the New York “Herald” has two 
music critics, Messrs. Melzer and Dean. The former 
gentleman is well known for the excellence of his 


| clarity of accent. 


dramatic feuilletons and his hatred for anything 
Teutonic. Mr. Dean’s specialty is, we believe, the 
Neither 
of these critics has ever betrayed even the most su- 
perficial knowledge of their subject. Tschaikowsky 
is grouped by them with Wagner as belonging outside 
the French school, consequently not worth writing 
about. Mr. Melzer is famous for his adoration of that 
apostle of mediocrity, Sir Arthur Sullivan ; but then 
Mr. Bennett seems to like it, so we will have nothing 
further to say. 


T sounds almost like a blasphemy, but the fact re- 
| mains nevertheless, that the person of the 
greatest lyric poet Germany has produced, Henry 
Heine, is soon to make his début on the operatic 
stage disguised asatenor. A Prague litterateur, named 
Eduard von Dubsky, has loosely strung together some 
fantastic episodes from the life of Heine, inter- 
spersed them largely with Heine poetry, and has thus 
contrived an opera libretto the action of which is first 
laid in the salon of a Paris beauty, later on at Bilk, 
near Dusseldorf (Heine’s birthplace), then the 
Provence, and lastly at the baths of The 
music to this questionable libretto has been supplied 
by one Ludwig Burger, hitherto not overburdened 
with fame. Weare rather curious to get a glimpse at 


in 


Lucca. 


the concoction. 


eyo the caption of the «‘Wagnerian Record,’ 
the « Tribune” had the following last week : 


Here are some figures which deserve the attention of all, but are espe- 
cially commended to the study of those writers for the press who, in spite 
of the plainest evidence to the contrary, attribute the cessation of German 
opera to the stubbornness of Mr. Stanton in giving too much prominence 
to the Wagnerian drama. Significant as they are they do not tell the 
whole story of the last season. To appreciate that we ought to be able 
to show the depth of the financial slough out of which Mr. Stanton’s re- 
version to the Wagnerian list ten weeks ago extricated the institution. 
The figures show that in the last five seasons Wagner’s dramas yielded 
$590,021.70, as against $410,332.75 brought in by the entire’ non-Wagnerian 
list, a difference in favor of Wagner of $179,688.95 

Season 
1889-90 


»eason 


1890-91 


Season 
1888-89 


Season 
1887-88 


Season 
1886-87 
Total 


tations.... 61 


represen- 


Wagnerian rep- 
resentations 31 
Non-Wagnerian 
representa- 
30 a 3: 30 28 


$202,751.00 $209,581.00 $204,644.70 $1 


tions 
Total receipts. 
Average re 

ceipts 3,323.78 


$185,258.50 98,119.25 


2,894.66 3,141.63 3,054.39 2,957.00 


Wagnerian re 


ceipts 111,049.50 116,449.75 5,784.50 121,568.70 125,169.25 


Non-Wagnerian 
receipts 91,701.50 68,808.75 93,796.50 83,076.00 


Wagnerian av 
erage. 3,582.21 3,234.72 3,308.13 3,285.65 

Non-Wagnerian 
average 


Difference in av- 


3,056.71 2,457.45 2,842.32 


erage in favor 
of Wagner 525.50 T7727 4105.81 516.45 604.09 


The above figures need no superfluous comment. 


‘‘ Recorder” we find the following 


l* last Sunday’s 
anent Anton Seid1 : 


The positive withdrawal of Theodore Thomas from activity in the musi 
cal field of the metropolis (we shall still continue to call New York 


tropolis even at the risk of contradicting Thomas Wentworth 


a me- 
ligginson’s 
recent utterances) naturally shifts his conductor's mantle to the shoulders 
of Anton Seidl, and it must be 
bear the responsibility it entails. 

In orchestral circles it is generally conceded that the Hungarian 


will be elected to succeed Thomas in the Philharmonic Society, and we 


acknowledged they are broad to 


enough 


leader 
already in 


The im 


of doubtful success, and 


not see how they can do otherwise. Seid] isa paramount factor 
musical life here, so he will not be walking in other men’s shoes 
portation of a conductor would be a proceeding 
the Erdmdnnsdirffer affair is still hanging fire. 
Mr. Seidl a special claim. He is the only man, despite his modern tenden 
cies, who is available as a conductor for the Philharmonic Society 

Born in Hungary of a native 


So we are making for 


In many respects he is a remarkable man 
mother and a German father, he inherits in well balanced proportior 
better characteristics of the two races. 

The hungarians bear no special love for the Teutonic race, 
be hard to find a greater contrast than the sober, solid German :; 
fiery, impulsive Magyar. Both in common love music, but from 
different view. points. 

The German loves it with his head, the Hungarian with his heart, 
Anton Seidl loves it with both. 

In his conducting the rhythmical beat is wonderful in its firmness and 
He has, as has no living conductor, the power of build- 
ing up climacteric effects which are literal tonal Pelions upon Ossas. The 
strong emotional undercurrent which dominates his work is resistless, if 
not convincing. 

We may cavil at his tempi in traditional symphonies like the Beethoven 
—in fact the whole classical repertory—and legitimate objection may cer 


and 


and 


| tainly be raised at dramatizing classical music so that its symmetry is im- 
| paired, but all who listen to Mr. Seidl admit perforce that even if it is not 


war it is at least magnificent. As a Wagner director, Seid) is without peer 
in this country, and has but few rivals on the other side of the great mill 
pond, His fire, force and tremendous self control, combined with a nat- 
ural feeling and constant seeking after poetic color, render his readings 
unique. 

The medal has of course an obverse side. 
his string choir and indulged in too violent color contrasts. 
ignored, though a nobility of tone and a masculine assertiveness distin- 


He has in the past neglected 
Suavity was 
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guished the playing of his orchestra. Time, however, is bringing about 
Anyone who has listened recently to his conducting of ** Tris- 
tan and Isolde’’ must feel a difference. A mellow tenderness, an accen- 
tuation of details, a smoother balance of tone, all make themselves heard ; 
Seidl will be forty 


a change 


besides, he treats classical music more reverently. 


id in May and becomes an American citizen this month. He is 


that rare thing in our disillusioned age; he has powerful convictions and 
& ge; 


years 


isa man of destiny 

Phat destiny is the propagation of the Wagnerian cult in America and 
in the English language, for he contends that we have abundant vocal 
and instrumental talent in this country, and that we should supply our 
»wn Wagner singers, consequently he goes to work about the matter in 
the most practical manner. He first creates a Wagner cult and later he 
create the Wagner singer out of native material 


MUSICAL COURIER has time and time again 


w 


THI 





given voice to the above opinions. Anton Seidl is 
the man of the hour. 
THE RACONTEUR. 
> be 
The artist is the creator of beautiful things 
* * 
Che critic is he who can translate into another manner or a new ma- 
terial his impression of beautiful things 
* * 
From the point of view of form, the type of all the arts is the art of the 
musician,—Oscar Wilde. 


AM still suffering with music ennui, so in- 
stead of retailing gossip to you this week I will tell a 


I 


story. I will call it, because it is a veritable impromptu, 


* 
* 
AN ImpRoMpTU AFTER CHOPIN. 


A Steinway grand, its burnished ivory teeth gleam- 


- 


ing in the candle light, stood near the open window, and 
at it one lounged and idly preluded Schumann-like har- 
monies that questioned the night. 

Outside there was a veiled sultriness, behind which 
lurked thunderous prospects; the air was still with lan- 
guorous anticipation and the month of the year was April. 

He 
withstood the dumb depression of the moment ; being both 


would not have been mortal and an artist to have 
he submitted to it, and snatches of heavily brocaded har- 
monies of Chopin, mute interrogations of Brahms and fur- 
tive glitterings of Liszt vibrated through the chamber. 
One chord persistently struck again and again and al- 
ways unresolved told the temper of him who played. 
G—F—bass, G—B flat—F the 


hovered innumerable ?? sounded like a Lettmotif of pain 


in treble—around which 


that could and would not be quelled. It was a sober apart- 
ment; a half score of wax tapers sang with a bunch of 
tuberoses a sweet duet on the top of the grand piano. 

A few e:% about, a tall 


that looked gaunt and shadowy in the back- 


asy chairs, some music scattered 
bookcase 
ground, anda polished floor made the ensemble of an artist’s 
living room, 
The music grew more vague and the night without more 
menacing. Then the firsteight or ten bars of the prelude to 
Tristan und Isolde’’ forced themselves into shape on the 
keyboard and hush—a delicate knock at the door. 
He rose impulsively, but immediately sat down again. 


**Eentre 
The one who knocked entered. She was without a wrap, 
her head being enveloped in a tiny, filmy burnous. She 


faltered, but as he had risen she moved to him as moves a 


sleep walker. 


‘*] know it is wrong, but I cannot do otherwise.”’ 





‘‘] have come to you—and you ?”’ She paused. 
His voice was muffled as he answered her: 
Pray be seated, madame.”’ 


Hlis gesture was simple, but there was no mistaking it. 
You have invaded my apartment; I have to receive 
you,”’ it plainly said. 
She divined his thought. 
‘* Yes, 
leave to-morrow, and you must play for me once more. 


We 


” 


but I am not mistress of myself to-night. 


‘*I could have called at your hotel,’’ he said gently. 


But he would have been there.”’ 





He bowed his head assentingly. 
‘lam mad, and I have risked my honor, perhaps my life, 
to be near you, to hear you play; yet you stand coldly, and 
after 
‘I do not forget that you are another’s wife,’’ he replied 


what has been. Ah, you forget!”’ 


] 
aime 


idly. She moved toward him, but his reserve had 
both 


+ 
yt co 


vanished and he advanced with hands outstretched. 


will be 


‘Dearest, it is madness; see, it is late, you 
missed, and the night bodes a storm. Play! I would play 
for you if paradise threatened and hell yawned rather 


than refuse you.’’ 


Play !’’ shecried ; ‘* play for me Chopin, but do not come 
near me.”’ 

He shivered, and their eyes kissed, hers burning like 
nisty green signals of love and sorrow; then he faced the 
night for a moment, and turning to the piano began with- 
put even a prelude. 

It was the second impromptu of Chopin he played, the 
rarely heard 

As he struck the octave in the bass, the approaching 


storm muttered in the west, the wind soughed sobbingly 


one in the key of F sharp, major mode. 


into the room and the flame of the wax tapers flickered 
faint messages to the tuberoses. 


She on the couch sighed softly. 





The magic of Chopin enveloped them both as the plain- 
tive theme broke the air into melodic ripples. 


ams—dreams with soft sounding syllables, dreams that 


-_pped her consciousness into the golden gloom of an opiate | 
slumber—dreams opal tinted and musically melancholy be- | 


yond compare. 
She swooned and then swam out to the infinite with bold, 
blissful strokes, for he was playing with rare cunning the 


closing choral-like measures of the first part of the im- | 


promptu. 

The moan outside deepened into a roar, then came a 
vermilion flash followed by a crash of thunder. The 
lights were extinguished, all but one which feebly swayed 
in the rush of the wind, while the tuberoses listened 
thirstily to the plash of the newly born rain. 

He had begun the 
the rhythmical swing 


D major section of the impromptu ; 
of the bass sounded like a proud 
and the massive chords, with their 
blended with the night and roared 
answer to the thunder’s bellow. 


spirit defying destiny, 
virile assertive tones, 


They rose to a crescendo, they dominated a1, the storm 
raged unheard, for the man within was storming out his 
resolves and passions on the keyboard. 

The fury increased to a sheer height of tone; then melt- 
ing away into a mere echo it almost ceased. 

His soul chased hers and together they followed the 
enigmatic tones of that modulation which is an abysm be- 
tween fragrant meads and menaces those who venture to 
gaze its depths with profane eyes. 

The lovely F major part glimmered in the air. 

Come back to me, to the first of all, 
Let us learnand love it over again— 
Let us now forget and now recall, 
Break the rosary in a pearly rain 
And gather what we let fall ? 

‘« Browning,’’ she softly mused, ‘‘ and life.’’ 

The plot thickened, the harmony grew denser—a musical 
palimpsest lay before them and as they strove to unweave 
its meaning they shuddered at the nighness of the gulf. 

Weary and panting in spirit they stared askance and 
questioned the future. 

‘*Not that,’’ the music implored. Then into life burst 
that delicious cascade of silvery scales. They coruscated, 
they foamed, they laughter. It 
seemed as if God was with the world and he and she heard 
the lark trilling to the dawn as hand in hand they mounted 


boiled with melodic 


in their vertiginous flight. 

They became dizzy with the delirium of the pure ether. 
Their naked, unabashed souls groped thither the azure and 
they carolled that song which is as old as eternity—love. 

Then they fell through space into fathomless depths and 
lost each other. 

The piano sang the echo-like refrain of the beginning of 
the impromptu. It was the swan song of their hopes. 

The heavily scented night spoke softly to their hearts; 
a nightingale piped dimly in the distance, and with a 
velvety clang the impromptu ended. 

He remained at the piano, motionless. She arose to go. 

Without were odors and starlight ; within, love. 

They drank each other’s gaze with the thirst of lost souls. 

She raised her hand with a slight farewell ; he bowed his 
head. 

The door opened and her husband looked at her inquir- 
ingly. 

‘‘T have come to take you home,”’ he said. 

Then he and she went out into the night, while the other 
tuberoses, heard their perfumed mur- 
sollst du, du sollst entbehren.”’ 


one, staring at the 
mur: ‘*Entbehren 


* 
hearts 


* 
Some women's are like a vast cathedral. 
They have its gorgeous high altars, its sounding gloom, its 
lofty arches, but all, allseem cold when compared with some 
obscure niche wherein perpetually burns a light before a 
votive shrine. 
this taper of devotion forever unlighted ; others, despite 
the pomp and ceremonial of their married life, have in the 
little chapel of their heart a solitary glimmer of love that 


There are women who go through life with 


does not flame itself out until after death. 


~ * 
In the above little allegorical pastel, or rather mez- 
zotint in prose, I have endeavored to make music tell the 


story of guiltless love. The principal theme, love of a man 


and woman, is mirrored in the Chopin impromptu with an | 
echo of a storm as a background and light and flowers for | 


counterpoint. How hopeless it is to write in terms of prose 
about tone everyone is well aware, but it strikes me Stanton 
Page (a nom de plume) has succeded wonderfully in his ad- 
mirable book, ‘* The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,”’ a delight- 
fully significant title by the way. Just listen to his exalt- 
ing description of an organ improvisation of the chevalier, 
who is a fine sort of di/ettante usually encountered and, forget 
all about my impromptu. 
* 
He waited for a madonna until he could obtain one without ignoring the 
Decalogue, and he earned his honorary prefix on the occasion of his offici- 
ating at the organ for high massin the Orvieto Cathedral. A great 
function was approaching, and the archbishop, who half divined that cer- 
tain eminent personages from Rome would attend, desired to have the 
celebration as elaborate and impressive as possible. At this particularly 


” 


It sang her 
into depths of dreams, anterior to which lurked other 


important juncture his chief musician suddenly failed him, and there was 
no other person attached to the cathedral whom he could venture to trust 
| on so momentous an occasion. Considering the pectliar circumstances of 
the case, the archbishop allowed himself to break through the time honored 
ordinance which barred the laity from any prominent part in so great a 
function, and signified to the canonico, whose belief in Pensieri-Vani's 
powers was boundless, and whose expression of this belief was quite un- 
restrained, that if their secular brother desired to officiate upon the occa- 
sion the archiepiscopal eye would look as indulgently as possible upon 
the innovation, But that proper decorum might be preserved the young 
| man should assume the vestments befitting the office. Pensieri-Vani ac- 
cepted the offer, vestments and all, took his place at the proper time, and 
| almost played the archbishop from off his very throne. 

1 am only too conscious that I may have failed to prepare you for that 
particular trend of the cavalier’s talent which I now desire you to follow; 
but if time and place and circumstance may form one’s powers and bring 
them into play, the same considerations must readily be allowed the power 
to do so slight a thing as to merely qualify them. If you are seated at a 
humble little piano in a half lighted salotto with a few friends about you, 
your harmonies ripple lightly and gfacefully along with here and there just 
a touch of the pensive or the capricious; but when you find yourself in 
place under a vast and powerful organ in the populous and resounding 
cavern of a great cathedral you summon all the pomp and strength and 
splendor of your art to your assistance. What is diviner than an organ? 
Where, more than on an organ bench, as you sit improvising the concords 
commensurate with the splendors of a great Catholic function, does the 
whole being—physical, mental and moral—come into free and perfect 
play ? when your feet tread out the red wine of harmony, and your fingers 
drip with the rich juices of the keyboard's vintage, and your head swims 
and your heart beats high with the transporting ecstasy of the draught ? 
I grant that there are not many who have it in their power to become 
thus enviously self intoxicate ; you and I, perhaps, if we lived for a hun- 
dred years and devoted our whole time and energy and talent to this end 
might close our century with failure, but Pensieri-Vani was born with the 


gift—you have it there. 

Moreover, things that day had worked together to raise him to an un- 
| usually exalted frame of mind. If you, now, had spent an hour previously 
in that chapel of the cathedral which houses the tremendous frescoes of 
Signorelli ; if you had mounted to the darkling organ loft during the first 
low mutterings of an impending thunder storm; if you had possessed the 
| same consciousness of being backed up, as it were, with a great array of 
| banners and censers and crucifixes, and mitred prelates and long drawn 

processions of white robed acolytes, and all the other pictorially signifi- 
cant accessories to an historical and spectacular Mother Church; if you 
had known of the presence, somewhere among the throng of wondering 
and impressionable peasant folk, of certain great figures from the capital— 
among them a bevy of Roman princesses—who might be counted upon to 
appreciate your technic and imaginative power when the flock of Umbrian 
contadini could but tremble in mere wonder and amaze, and to convey a 
vivid impression of your genius far beyond the narrow walls of Orvieto, 
then you, too, might have perhaps‘entered upon the same high strung, all 
impelling mood in which my hero drew his first stops and worked his first 
low, rolling, rumbling tones from the expectant instrument. 

He felt like Phaeton, gathering up the reins of harmony preparatory toa 
long chromatic flight among the constellations spangling the firmament of 
sound ; like Samson, collecting his forces to grasp the great columns 
towering above his head and to shake the mighty instrument to its founda- 
tions ; like Gabriel, inflating his celestial physiognomy to rouse the dead 
and alive dwellers on the Umbrian hillsides by the trumpet blast of inspired 


melody. 

He felt capable of anything, everything, confident of the inexhaustibility 
of his imagination when put into motion by a worthy theme, and of the en- 
tire adequacy of his practiced hand to heap the measure of his self expres- 
sion to the full. His precise theme I cannot positively state. I ventured 
to question him on this point some time after, when rumors of his great 
performance had begun to spread abroad, but his answer was very evasive, 
and I never learned that he gave anyone else any more satisfaction than he 
did me. I only know that to one hearer he suggested Angelo’s “ Last Judg- 
ment,”’ to another ** Dante's Inferno.’’ Hors concours reverted at once 
to Signorelli's ** Resurrection ” in the church itself, and a German painter on 
his way to Rome could think of nothing but Kaulbach’s “ Destruction of 
Jerusalem.’’ All discriminating and trustworthy reports made his im- 
provisation one wild, mingled torrent of weird, awesome and appalling 
effects—a vast fantasia of thunders and lightnings, of tumult and terror, of 
shrieks and curses and condemnations, of tramplings and trumpet calls 
and prayers and imprecations and vengeance not to be stayed. I cannot 
phrase it, nor could he. 

Inspiration, like ambition, grows by feeding on itself. It isa stairway 
that ascends by a sort of geometrical progression—each step higher and 
more daring than the last. Pensieri-Vani, with each modulation, each 
progression of chords, each effective combination of stops, almost with 
each tremulous pulsation of the reeds, grew more eager, more confident, 
more venturesome, until the intoxicating moment came when he may be 
said to have left the topmost step of his stairway and to have launched 
out upon the very air itself. Inacertain marked moment he surprised 
himself with a chord so novel, so ravishing, so complicated, so utterly un- 
expected, so unknown to his past experience and so unattainable (as it 
turned out) to his future, so quickly and completely and unmistakably re- 
sponded to by his thrilled and spellbound auditory, that he felt urged on 
to a higher and bolder flight than any he had even heretofore attempted. 

But, alackaday! Just at the moment of his most flamboyant ecstasy, 
when his brain whirled wildly and his heart beat with thick coming pulses 
of pure exaltation, and his hands, entangled in a maze of couplings and 
mixtures, cried appealingly for mercy and forgiveness while his feet rum- 
bled forth inexorably the dread judgment of damnation and desolation, 
just when the elder of the princesses was murmuring between her set teeth, 
** He must not, shall not move me,”’ and the archbishop, half supported by 
his massive crozier, was seen to rise startled from his seat, and the group of 
withered old peasant women, who were huddled like frightened sheep be- 
fore the altar rail, began to moan and cry out for very fear and terror, 
just when Pensieri-Vani, himself involved in an avalanche, a cyclone of 
sound, was beginning to wonder in what manner he might hope to descend 
from the height to which he had soaudaciously risen, and the trembling of 
his hand in the ingenious and complicated piece of suspended harmony 
upon which he was dwelling brought up before him with a shock the fate 
of Lucifer, son of the morning ; just then, I say, the instrument, with a 
mighty and convulsive shudder, became inarticulate; a strange, vast, 
sudden silence filled the church ; the organ, exhausted, humbled, silenced, 
confessed itself unequal to the task imposed upon it. Phaeton was 
checked suddenly in his reckless course ; the trumpet was snatched away 
in a twinkling from the archangel's lips, the pillars of the temple of music 
at once regained their equilibrium, and our musician, somewhat dazed and 
dizzy, but even more thankful than dismayed, climbed down from his lofty 
post while his audience abandoned itself to the feelings that so stormy an 
address and so unique a peroration evoked. Pensieri-Vani, feeling not 
| unlike the daring Alpine climber who falls his thousand feet and drops 
intoa merciful snowdrift, or the wretched aeronaut who stands indebted 
for his life to some opportune tree top, hardly felt sure whether he had 
succeeded or failed; but he congratulated himself that his audience at 
least had been almost ideal. 


* * 
Oscar Wilde, in his preface to « Dorian Gray,” says 
all art is quite useless—in the sense of not being useful as 
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a pump handle or a pound of coffee. Edgar Saltus’ 
new book, ‘* Mary Magdalen,’’ has all the uselessness of a 
perfect story, perfectly told. If, like Gerome, he is hard 
and lacks tenderness, he has the French master’s superb 
command of form and discreet color. 

Both work out of doors, and atmosphere and light are re 
sultants in their productions. ‘*Mary Magdalen”? is like a 
gorgeous modern symphony, with its barbaric splendor of 
color, but the Christian organ tone is heard throughout. 

‘*‘Mary Magdalen”’ is a nocturne in gold and scarlet 
which ends with a Gregorian chant. 








Arthur Friedheim. 

RTHUR FRIEDHEIM was born of German 
A parentage in St. Petersburg, October 26, 1859. He 
lost his father in early youth, but was carefully reared by 
His musical studies were begun in 

his rapid that 
make 


an excellent mother. 
his eighth year, and progress was so 


he was enabled to his artistic début before 


the St. the following by 
playing Field’s A major concerto. He still 
greater sensation, however, after another twelve months 
Weber’s difficult 


piano concerto, reaping general admiration for his work. 


Petersburg public in year 


created a 
had elapsed, with his performance of 
Despite these successes, the youth was then submitted to a 


1877 passed 
3ut now the 


thorough university education, and in his 
academical examination with great honors. 
musical promptings of his warm artist soul, no longer able 
to endure this restraint, having revived, Friedheim with all 
his energy again devoted himself to his musical advance 
ment, including the study of composition, and it proved a 
severe blow, indeed, to him when his family soon afterward 
met with reverses, in losing their estates, thus robbing the 
young artist of his cheery home surroundings. 

From this time Friedheim’s artistic wanderings began, 
and fulfilling a long cherished desire, he, with his mother, 
first paid a visit to that master of masters, Franz Liszt. 
Then he went to Dresden, continuing in the composition of 
an opera begun at St. Petersburg, entitled ‘‘ The Last Days 
of Pompeii.’’ In order to acquire the necessary routine 
he accepted a position as conductor of operas for several 
years, when an irresistible force once more led his steps 
toward Weimar, where, after he had produced the most 
favorable impression by the performance of his own piano 
eoncerto, with Liszt at a second piano, he took up his per- 
manent abode with the master, accompanying him to Rome 
Meantime Mr. Friedheim concertized in Cairo, 
Alexandria and Paris, also visiting London in 1882. At the 
request of Camille Saint-Saéns fragments of his works 


and Naples. 


were produced during his stay in Paris. 

Mr. Friedheim next went to Vienna, where his concerts 
met with brilliant success, and later on to Northern Ger- 
many, where his renown asa great pianist became firmly 
Berlin, 


phenomena! 


He enjoyed positive triumphs in 
Leipsic Carlsruhe. Mr, 
technic, his gigantic tone, beautiful touch, marvelous cer- 


established. 
and Friedheim’s 
tainty, unequaled force and endurance, his broad expres- 
sion and that rare gift—a grand style, are the qualities that 
have universally received enthusiastic In later 
years Mr. Arthur Friedheim has traveled extensively, and 
In 1887 he 


praise. 


more particularly in 1884 to 1886, in Germany. 
conducted a series of concerts in Leipsic, in 1888 he re- 
visited London, in 1889 he made a tour through Russia and 
Poland ; a second tour through Russia was made in 1890, 
including Bohemia, Austria and Galicia, while in 1891 he 
played numerous engagements in Germany and also in 
London, whence he comes to this country to fulfill a very 
short engagement. 

Albert Morris 
‘¢Some Pupils of Liszt,’’ in the **Century:” 

Friedheim ! What delightful musical memories and happy recollections 
of the rare days spent together in Weimar that name excites! D’Albert 
left there before my time, and though I met him on his flying visits to 
Weimar, I generaliy think of him as I first saw him, seated at a piano on 
the concert platform. 

One late afternoon in August, 1885, Liszt stood before a wide open win- 
dow of his salon on the second floor of the court gardener's residence in 
Weimar, and his thoughtful gaze wandered out beyond the long row of 
hothouses and narrow beds of rare shrubs to the rich leafy growth which 
shaded the glorious park inclosing this modest home. He was in a serene 
state of mind after an hour at whist in which he had won the rubber, and 
now, while his young companions were putting the card table and chairs 
back into their accustomed places about the room, he stood silent and alone. 
Any one of us would have given more than ‘‘a penny for his thoughts,” 
a fact which he probably divined, for, without turning his head, he said : 
‘‘Friedheim did indeed play beautifully!” referring to the young 
pianist’s performance of his ‘a major concerto”’ that afternoon in the 
class lesson, 

** And the accompaniment was magnificently done, too! "’ 
the small party. 

““ Ah!” exclaimed the master, with an animated look and gesture which 
implied, “ that goes without saying.’’ ‘* Friedheim,” said he, and lifted 
his hand with a proud sweep to indicate his estimation of his favorite 
pupil, who had supplied the orchestral part on a second piano. After 
Friedheim’s triumphal! début in Leipsic in the spring of 1884, Liszt was so 
much gratified that he expressed with unwonted warmth his belief that 
the young man would yet become the greatest piano virtuoso of the age. 
He was then just twenty-four years old, and his career since that event 
points toward the fulfillment of the prophecy. 

Arthur Friedheim is the most individual performer I have ever heard. 
A very few executants equal him in mere finger dexterity, but he sur- 
passes them allin his gigantic strength at the instrument and in mar- 
velous clearness and brilliancy. At times he plays with the unbridled im- 
petuosity of a cyclone; and even while apparently dealing the piano 


Bagby writes as follows in his article, 


added one of 


mighty blows, which from other hands would sound forced and dis- | 


cordant, they never cease to be melodious. This musical, penetrating 


quality of touch is the chief charm of Friedheim’s playing. He makes the | 


piano sing, but its voice is full and sonorous. If he play a pianissimo 
passage the effect is as clear and sweet asa perfectly attuned silver bell, 
and his graduated increase or diminution of tone is the acme of artistic 
finish. No living pianist performs Liszt’s compositions so well as Fried- 
heim. This fact was unanimously mentioned by the critics upon his first 
appearance in Berlin ina ‘ Liszt concert,"’ in conjunction with the fear 
that he would not succeed as an interpreter of Beethoven and Chopin ; 
which, however, the new virtuoso has since proved groundless. Fried- 
heim is one of the most enjoyable and inspiriting of the great pianists. His 
playing of Liszt’s second rhapsody produces an electric shock ; and once 
heard from him *“* La Campanella” remains in the memory an ineffaceable 
tone poem. 
major prelude. 

Friedheim is of medium height and weight ; has regular, clear cut fea 
tures, dark brown eyes, and hair pushed straight back from a high, broad 
forehead and falling over his coat collar, artist fashion In his street dress 
with a bronze velvet jacket, great soft felt hat and a gold medallion por- 
trait of Liszt worn asa scarf pin, he is the typical musician. His resem- 
blance to the early pictures of Liszt is as marked as that of D’Albert to 
Friedheim was born and bred in St. Petersburg. though his 
I know nothing of his early instructors, but it is 


Tausig 
parents are 
sufficient to say that he was at least nine years with Liszt. 


German 
Fortune 
favored him with a relative of unusual menta! power who has made his 
advancement her life work. To these zealous mothers of musicians the 
world is indebted for some of the greatest artistic achievements of every 
time and period. There are many celebrated instances where application 
isalmost entirely lacking or fluctuating in the child of genius, and the 
mother supplied the deficiency of character until the artist was fully de- 
veloped, and steadiness of purpose had become routine with him. One 
evening I was sitting with Friedheim and his mother in one of those 
charming restaurant gardens which abound in Weimar when we were joined 
by two of the Lisztianer, convivial spirits who led a happy-go-lucky exist 

**Come, Arthur,” said one, ‘* we will goto the ‘ Armbrust’ for a 
Will be right back, Mrs. Friedheim,”’ 
this 


ence. 
few minutes—music there to-night 
“No,” replied the mother, pleasantly, 
evening.” ‘* But, mother, we will be gone only a few minutes, and I have 
already practiced seven hours to-day,” the son. 
child, and you must practice seven more to-morrow. I think you had 
better remain with me,”’ responded his parent. Friedheim good natured- 
ly assented to his mother’s speech, for the nocturnal merry makings of a 


“Arthur remains with me 


entreated ‘Yes, dear 


certain clique of divers artists at the ‘** Hotel zum Elephanten "’ were too 


well known to risk denial. 


Miss Rohrhand’s Concert. 
Mv’: MARGUERITE ROHRHAND gave a 
concert at Steinway Hall last Wednesday evening 
and presented the following program : 


Chromatique fantasia and fugue. ‘u . 6 J. S. Bach 
Franz Rummel 
Songs 
* Nachtstiick’”’ . ‘ 
* Mein’ ‘ 4 ’ 
Emil Fischer 
Aria, “‘Sanson and Delila”’ Pa Cc 
Miss Marguerite Rohrhand. 


Franz Schubert 


Saint Saens 


Sonata, op. 35 os 
Franz Rummel. 
Songs 
** Lied der Braut”™ 
*“*Mondnacht”’ 
“ Mailied"’ . a - C. Reinecke 
Miss Marguerite Rohrand 
Songs— 
* Eduard " ° ‘ ' 
Ste De cukae .% 
Emil Fischer 
Nocturne, op. 17 ..L. Brassin 
Rhapsodie Hongroise.............. heavens 
Franz Rummel. 
Song, “ Guillaume d'Orange "' ‘ dis out wea’ 
Wenn ich mit Menschen und Engelszungen. 
Miss Marguerite Rohrhand. 
Miss Rohrhand, who has a soprano voice of feeble quality 
and poorly cultivated at that, wisely sandwiched her efforts 


with those of Messrs. Fischer and Rummel. These two ar, 


tists redeemed what would otherwise have been a dull even- | 


ing. 


ata, the scherzo in E flat minor 


well. 


playing particularly 


style. 


Listemann Club Concert. 

A* only fairly well filled house greeted the 

Listemann Quartet Club at Chickering Hall Tuesday 
afternoon of last week. Doubtless the sad intelligence of 
Mr. Frank Chickering’s death had much todo with this. The 
club, which comes from Boston, bearing a high reputation, 
consists of Bernhard Listemann, violin ; Rudolf Rissland, 
violin; Fritz Listemann, viola, and Fritz Giese, ’cello. Mrs. 
Fritz Giese, soprano, and Fr. Rucquoy, flutist, assisted. 
The capabilities of the organization for ensemble playing 
were first displayed in Beethoven’s beautiful C minor quar- 
tet, op. 18, No. 4, which was given with spirit and a de- 
gree of smoothness. The tone balance was appreciably 
distinctive, however, the first violin dominating in a not 
very agreeable manner. Mrs. Giese sang the polacca from 
‘*Mignon”’ in a sufficiently fluent style, and later two songs 
by Rothschild and Raff. 

Mr. Bernhard Listemann played Vieuxtemps’ fifth concerto 
with considerable fire and technic. His left hand is ex- 
cellent, and his bowing elastic and free. His play is not, 
however, free from scratchiness, though his intensity of 
temperament is probably its cause. 


” 


Mr. Giese, who ranks 
as one of the three or four great ’cellists in this country, 
played Servais’ fantasy, ‘‘O Cara Memoria.’”? Anexcellent 
title, for it is old enough, in faith, to suggest memories of 
the long ago. But it gave the soloist an opportunity to dis- 
play his noble, sonorous tone, facile technic and musical 


a 


To me he has made likewise indelible Chopin's lovely D flat | 


F. Chopin | 


.R. Schumann | 


F. Liszt 


.Carl Eckert | 


Mr. Rummel gave a clear strong reading of the son- | 


Mr. Fischer sang in his usual robust and artistic | 


qualities generally. He was encored, and responded with 
a study froma solo sonata by Dupont, very Bach-like in 
character. This was faultlessly given. Superlatively ex- 
cellent ’cello playing is rare among us, for Victor Herbert 
and Adolf Hartdegen, in this city; Rudolph Hennig, in Phila- 
delphia, and Fritz Giese and Anton Hekking, of Boston, 
about comprise the list, so Mr. Giese’s playing was veri- 
tably welcome. The club played the andante from Raff’s 
D minor quartet and a presto al saltarello from Grieg’s 
quartet in G minor. Mr. Rucquoy contributed a flute 


solo. 


Paderewski Coming. 

ADEREWSKI, the famous pianist and com- 
P poser, will visit America next November and will be 
heard in a series of concerts and recitals. His repertory 
is enormous, and though he has the reputation of being 
the first Chopin player of the age he will not confine him- 
self to the compositions of that master, for he plays the 
whole literature of the instrument from Bach to Brahms 
equally well. His personality is very magnetic and win- 
ning, and of his temperament and technic there is but one 
opinion—he is sud generts. 


Some Sunday Night Concerts. 
HE traditional bull in a china shop would 
have had 
wandered perchance into the Casino, for on the stage was 
a band—Levy’s ‘‘ Great American Band,” attired in dazzling 





been in glory last Sunday night if he 


scarlet, and if the said bull had the courage of his opin- 
ions, and not been awed by the extraordinary amount of 
noise, he would have had some choice morsels for goring. 
Levy, dark, fat and fifty, proved by his directing that he 
believed in the @ posteriori and not the @ priori method of 
some conductors, for he wiggled, wriggled and writhed. 
The indifferently 
played. 
were taken in the audience they would have declared toa 


program was poorly arranged and 


The singular part of such concerts is that if a vote 
man that Wagner was a noisy composer. Heaven save the 
mark! for outside of a boiler shop such noise has seldom 
been heard. 
Sarah Bernhardt was in a proscenium box with Mrs. Ru- 
dolph Aronson. 
We have heard that the great Gallic actress was unmu- 
sical; now we know it. 
Everything was, of course, encored. 
Although it is the spring of the year—so the calendars 
| say—there was nevertheless an abundant crop of chest- 
nuts at the Lenox Lyceum last Sunday night, a by no 
| means infrequent phenomenon in Italian musical circles. 
| Everything was Italian on the program, from the quartet in 
He was assisted by all the 
Klein, Clara Del 


Tagliapietra, Campanini 


| **Rigoletto’’ to Campanini. 
| old 
Puente, W. H. Rieger, Bologna, 


favorites: Louise Natali, Ida Poole, 
and Clementine de Vere. 

It was a Campanini benefit, and the friends of the ex- 
tenor turned out in quantity to welcome him. 

A poor frightened cat ran down the aisle at the end of 
the sextet from ‘‘ Lucia,’’ and some Mafia present raised a 
cry of ‘A Wagner cat,’’ but both the cry and the cat were 
promptly suppressed. 

It was a signal triumph for Italian music (with the accent 
on the ‘‘umph?’’). 


Reichmann’s Song Recital. 


ANY friends of Theodore Reichmann, the 


baritone, late of the Metropolitan Opera House, 


assembled in full force Tuesday night of last week at 
Chickering Hall. The singer who is a great favorite with 
the fair sex, was in good voice, and sang with spirit Lort- 
zing’s aria ** Wild-Schuetz,’’ Schumann’s “ Frihlingsnacht,”’ 
Jensen’s ‘‘ Margarethe,’’ Loewe’s sturdy ballad ‘* Heinrich 


der Vogler,”’ a song from the ‘* Trompeter,”’ 


He at 


number, delivering it with fire and with excellent intona- 


and songs by 
Walter and Schumann. was his best in the Loewe 
tion. 
ment of 

‘“*Witches 
violin of beautiful singing quality, and the talented young 


Franz Wilczek, the violinist, played the first move- 


Mendelssohn’s violin concerto and Paganini’s 


Dance.’”’ He played on a George Gemunder 
violinist was warmly received. Maurice Gould and Her 
man Egner accompanied. Mr. Reichmann returns to Vienna 
shortly to fulfill concert engagements. 


PARIS NEws.—Mr. Massenet’s new opera, ‘‘ Le Mage,” 


was produced a the Paris Opera on Monday a fortnight 


ago. The libretto is alleged to be based upon an English 
novel, and concerning the music opinions seem to be di- 
vided. 

A change has just been made in the direction of the Paris 
Opéra Comique. Mr. Paravey, who for some time past has 
of that 
owing to some squabble with the Minister of the Interior. 
Mr. 
to take the vacant place, although whether he will con- 
of with 


associated to 


directed the fortunes institution, has resigned, 


Instead, the veteran Carvalho has been called in 


sent to become permanent director the house 


which he has so long been remains be 


| seen. 
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SAINT-SAENS UNDER A PSEUDONYM. 
dent from Algiers writes to us that Camille Saint-Saéns, 
of left the 
island of Ceylon from Colombo on the French packet boat, 
which again he quitted at Alexandria. The author of 
‘‘Ascanio’’ proposes to spend the rest of the winter in 


A correspon- 


who is on another his notorious cruises, 


Egypt, which he is going to see to the frontiers of the Sou- 
The 


illustrious composer is traveling under the pseudonym of 


dan, and that he will not return to France until! June. 


Sanois, and from the steamer Sidney he is reported to 
have said that he is busy on a grand opera in five acts onan 
Indian subject that affords display of fantastic scenery, and 
that he will invest it with local musical color by means of 
several melodies of new and quite strange effectiveness. 
THE ENGAGEMENT NOT RENEWED,.—The engagement 
of Miss Eames with the Paris Grand Opera House expired 
The 


now goes to London, where she will 


with the end of this month and has not been renewed. 
American singer 
shortly be heard at Covent Garden. 
WILT'sS 


” and 


once 


The 


of the Vienna 


MIND UNBALANCED. 


‘* Lucrezia’’ 


MARI} 
famous ** Norma Court 
Opera House, who retired a year or so ago from the stage 
and went to live at Graz, is reported as having gone crazy. 
She is momentarily at the asylum of Dr. Schlangenhausen, 
the great psychiater. Marie Wilt is now fifty-six years of 


age. 


VAN Dyck FOR LONDON.—We learn from Vienna 
that the tenor Van Dyck has been invited to take part in 
at 


that it is likely he will accept the engagement. 


ten performances of ** Manon,”’ 


EINER KAM UND EINER GING. 


the young and energetic conductor of the Mannheim Court 


Felix Weingartner, 


Opera House, has just signed a five years’ contract with 
Count Hochberg, as conductor for the Berlin Royal Opera 
House in place of the late Ludwig Deppe and next to Josef 
Sucher. first 


Gustav Mahler, the excellent conductor of 


the Pesth Royal Opera House, has tendered his resigna 
tion, which has been accepted by the new intendant, Count 
Geza Zichy. His successor has not yet been appointed, 


nor is it known what are Mr. Mahler’s plans. 
rO THE LATE CARL ROsA.—The new “ Ode,”’ 
H. 
bust of Carl Rosa, was duly performed at the ceremony at 
The Ode 


been written by Messrs. Petrie and Pratt, two able Liver 


AN ODI 
composed by Mr. F. Cowen for the unveiling of the 


the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on Thursday. has 
pool journalists, and it opens with a chorus descriptive of 
The text is 


somewhat hyperbolical, for the manager’s visit to Paris to 


the sorrow caused by Rosa’s sudden death. 
settle details of the plot of **Captain Thérése ”’ is thus 
magniloquently referred to : 

Never hero more brave, 

For his life to his duty he gave 
There is, it seems, a change of style at the lines in which 
the future of the cause of opera in the vernacular, which 
Carl Rosa so stoutly championed, is felicitously referred to. 
is set the somewhat cumbrous form of a 


This section in 


a triple quartet—that is to say, it is in twelve parts—and 
was sung (some of the parts being doubled) by fifteen 
members of the Carl Rosa Company, to wit: Mesdames De 
Lussan, Burns, Drew, Lucille Saunders, Cook and Dicker- 
MecGuckin, Child, Cook, Marsh, 
Campbell, Crotty, Eugene and The **Our 
but : 
rhe*chorus then resume, and the Ode ends with an 


Thomas, 
Albert. 


standard bear’ 


son 5 Messrs 


line 
his tells its own 


leader's we 


tale 


gone, 


ensemble to the very proper sentiment : 
In ev'ry heart his mem’ry warmth shall give, 


From every tongue shall ring—let music live ! 


London * Figaro.’ 


DiveRS DEATHS,—Rita Gabussi, a younger sister of 
the composer Vincenzo Gabussi, who has been called ‘‘ the 
Schubert of Italy,’’ died recently. The lady, who had at- 
tained the age of sixty-eight, was at one time a prominent 
operatic vor alist. 

Che death is announced of Mr. Louis Antoine Vidal, a dis 
tinguished amateur violoncellist, and formerly a pupil of 
Franchomme. This gentleman will chiefly be recollected 
as the authorof three magnificent volumes on the ‘ History 
of the Violin and Its Makers,’’ with copper etchings and 
steel illustrations, issued in 1876-8. This volume, of which 
only 500 copies were printed, contains facsimiles of nearly 
ill the labels of the principal violin makers of old. 

From Fiorence comes news of the death, under very sad 
circumstances, of a once famous tenor, Gaetano Pardini, 
who in his day was specially celebrated for his singing of 
He 1809, 


almost the Nestor of Italian operatic vocalists. 


was thus 
His last 


appearance on the stage was in Milan, in the ‘* Barbiere,”’ in 


Rossinian music. was born in and 


1872. Afterward his voice failed him, and he grew to be 
very poor, dying, indeed, in the workhouse at Florence. 
Adolphe Fischer, the excellent violoncellist, well remem 
bered in this country as one of the greatest virtuosos on his 
that 


ever visited these shores, died at Paris a 


instrument 


' ' ' | choral work by Brahms, of the dimensions of the German 
ondon this season, and | 





fortnight ago. He was, as we regretfully reported hereto- 
fore, an inmate of the St. Anne Lunatic Asylum, at Paris, 
where he breathed his last. 

LILLI LEHMANN IN VIENNA.—Our own fair Lilli has 
so far appeared at the Vienna Court Opera House as ‘ Nor- 
ma’’ and ‘:Isolde,’’ and in both roles met with unquestion- 
able success. 

SHE WILL Not PLay.—Miss Amy Fay will not play 
at the Lenox Lyceum next Sunday evening, as originally 
announced, as she has been suddenly recalled to Chicago 
on account of the serious illness of her sister, Mrs. C. H. 
Wilmerding. 

CALLERS AT THE MUSICAL COURIER OFFICE.— 
Among the more important out of town musicians who 
called at THE Musical Courier office last week were: Miss 
Sophie Fernow, the Baltimore pianist; Louis Svecenski, 
the Boston violinist, and Arthur Weld, the Milwaukee com- 
poser, conductor and critic. 

BRAHMS 
that 
oratorio or some other choral work expressly for the Leeds 
But it should 


ENGLISH.—The announcement 
Brahms to compose an 


AND THE 
an offer has been made to 


Festival of next year is undoubtedly true. 
be recollected that more than once already has Brahms 
been invited to compose for England, though without suc- 
The disdain of the greatest of living German com 
is so far complete that 


cess. 
posers for this ‘‘ unmusical nation ”’ 
when the University of Cambridge offered him the degree 
of doctor of music he had the 
politeness to reply. Whether the Leeds Festival Committee | 


honoris causa not even 
will be more successful remains to be seen, and the best | 


hopes of music lovers will certainly be with them. A new 


‘‘ Requiem,”’ would be as big a festival novelty as we have 
had for many years.—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

THE DVORAK ‘ REQUIEM.”—The “Requiem ” writ- 
ten by Dvorak for the Birmingham festival was, it seems, 
instigated by Cardinal Newman, to whom it was intended 
to be dedicated. 

SERVICES DISCONTINUED. — The proprietors of the 
Jank6 Conservatory of Music have issued a notice to the 
effect that they have discontinued the services of Emil 
Winkler. Mr. Winkler the 
conservatory or the Janké keyboard interests. 


has no further relations with 


MINNIE HAUK AND DEsIREE ARTOT.—The report of | 
an interview with Minnie Hauk, lately published in the 
New York ‘+ Herald,’’ has led the Berlin ‘* Tageblatt’’ to 


print the following reply : 


According to the American press Mrs. Hauk has been 
talking about Berlin and Berlin life to a reporter, who re- 
He 
states, on Mrs. Hauk’s authority, that Mrs. Désirée Artot 


ceived from her many totally wrong impressions. 
de Padilla had fallen into disfavor with the Empress Au 
gusta, widow of William I., to such an extent that she has 
not sung at the palace since 1877. We have been requested 
by official personages to state that this is not in accordance 
the facts. 
Empress in the last week of the illustrious lady’s life, Janu- 
ary 2, 1890, a proof that Mrs. Artét, so far from having 


with Mrs. Artot sang in the presence of the 


fallen into disfavor with Her Majesty, enjoyed her friend- | 
ship and artistic appreciation up to the very day when Will- | 
Mrs. Artot and her 
husband took part in-an entertainment at the German Em- | 


iam’s widow died. Lately, in Paris, 


bassy, at the express request of the Empress Frederick, 


who was present and who held a long conversation with 


the singer. 

A HIGH COMPLIMENT.——During his brief stay with 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl V. Lachmund, Mr. Scharwenka requested 
Miss Shryock, one of the professor’s best pupils, to play to 
him. When she had finished Chopin’s Grand Polonaise, 
99 


op. 22, the noted pianist applauded and exclaimed with em- 


phasis: ‘*‘ Ganz ausgezeichnet ’’ (very excellent), and upon 
being asked whether he would suggest any change in her 


method he replied : ‘* No, indeed, her technic is very clear 


and finished.’’—Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune.”’ 


PROFESSOR LOTT AND MR. ASHDOWN HERE.— 
Among prominent strangers in Boston last week were Prof. 
Edwin M. Lott, the eminent London organist, who comes 
here to supervise the annual examinations of the Toronto 
College of Music. He remains in that city two weeks and 
will hereafter make annual visits for the same purpose. 
With Professor Lott came Mr. Ashdown, the London pub- 
He was the guest of Mr. Arthur P. Schmidt, of 
Boston, last week. 


lisher. 





CAMPANINI - TETTRAZINI. — Cleofonte Campanini, 
brother of Italo Campanini, and his wife, better known to 


us as Eva Tettrazini, who appeared in New York as * Des- 
demona”’ in Verdi's ‘‘ Otello,”” are both meeting with suc- 
Both these artists 
have been engaged for the spring season of the theatre 


cess in Madrid, at the Court Theatre. 


San Carlo at Lisbon. 


DEATH OF A NEW YORK MUSICIAN.—We are 
grieved to have to announce the death of Christoph 
Uthoff, the contrabass player, for many years a valued 
member of the Philharmonic and Theodore Thomas orches- 
tra. He died in harness, for he was with his chief ona 


} 
| 
| 


\A 


| entirely new to England. 





short trip to Chicago when death overtook him on the 26th 
ult., after a short but painful illness. Mr. Uthoff, who 
was of a singularly retired and modest disposition, was 
much beloved by all his fellow members of the orchestra. 
He leaves a widow and two sons. The funeral took place 
on Monday afternoon in this city and was attended by a 
host of friends. 


PATTI Now IN VIENNA.—The cable announced last 
Sunday that Adelina Patti had been for almost two days 
kept a prisoner at the Hotel Bristol, Paris, through fear of 
the cold and damp weather, but that she was to leave 
for Vienna on Monday night. 

A. HOWARD GARRETT RETURNS TO AUBURN.—Mr. 
A. Howard Garrett, an excellent baritone singer, pupil of 
Max Treumann, who has been engaged at the New York 
Presbyterian Church, and who has been singing in mu- 
sicales here with success, returns to Auburn, his home, 
where he will pursue his profession. He is prepared to 
accept engagements for concerts and oratorio. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 





LONDON.—The opera season In London commences 
in about a week’s time from date, and according to the an- 
nouncements made, for the first time in the history of Italian 
opera there, there will be operatic presentations on every 
evening from April 6 to July 25 inclusive. The operas to be 
presented will have as conductors Messrs. Randegger, Bevig- 
nani and Mancinelli. 
opera season ‘*Gus’”’ Harris will produce an opera which is 
It is the ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’’ 
a much discussed work, by Pietro Mascagni, the young 
Italian composer. The work and will be 
played the same evening as Gluck’s ‘‘ Orfeo,’’ which is also 


During the course of the London 


is in one act 


a short opera. 

The advocates of a fund which is to be devoted to found- 
ing one or more scholarships at the Royal Academy of 
Music in memory of the late Prosper Sainton, the eminent 
violinist, are making a fresh appeal for money to carry out 
the object in view. An influential committee has the mat- 
ter in hand. Nearly $3,000 has already been collected and 
further sums are promised or expected. 

MELBA.—The statement that the Duke of Orleans 
was at any time in the company of Mrs. Melba, the Aus- 
tralian prima donna, is entirely unfounded. Mr. Charles 
F. Armstrong, Mrs. Melba’s husband, has been constantly 
with her since the middle of January. He has just sailed 


| for Australia, but will return in the autumn in order to 


accompany his wife to the United States, where she will 
sing in ‘*Elaine’’ and other operas. 

SWINBURNE AND PARRY.—Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne has written an ode in honor of the occasion of the 
celebration of the 450th anniversary of the establishment 
of Eton College. Hubert Parry will be the composer of 
the music for Mr. Swinburne’s new ode. 

GIRAUD.—Ernest Giraud is engaged in the orches- 
tration of Leo Delibes’ unfinished opera, ‘‘Kassaya,’’ for 


| production at the Opéra Comique. 


« PARSIFAL” IN MADRID.—At the eighth and ninth 
concerts of the Madrid Sociedad de Conciertos the finale 
from the first act of ‘* Parsifal’’ was performed, creating the 
Mancinelli 


wildest enthusiasm among the public. was 


more sponta neous, more 


honored by ovations ‘greater, 
prolonged and more merited’ than ever brought to a con- 
ductor in the memory of Antonio Pena y Goni, the eminent 
criticof ‘*‘LaEpoca.’’ Atthese nine concerts the great Ital- 
ian conductor has now also performed the nine symphonies 
of Beethoven, from first to last, in consecutive order. A 
rival series of Sunday afternoon orchestral concerts are 
being given by Maestro Goula at the Teatro del Principe 
Alfonso. Here, as at the Mancinelli series, classical pro- 
grams and crowded and enthusiastic audiences are the in- 
variable rule. 

“ELAINE” FOR LONDON.—Mr. D’Oyle Carte has 
secured the opera written by the Parisian song composer, 
Mr. Bemberg, upon the subject of Lord Tennyson’s 
‘: Elaine,” the contract having a few days ago been signed 
between the director of the London Royal English Opera 
and Mr. Vert. 

THE RICHTER SEASON AT LONDON.—The Richter 
prospectus includes among its novelties the overture to 
Peter Cornelius’ ‘‘Barber of Bagdad,’’ a new work by 


| Dvorak, Bruckner’s symphony No. 3, in D minor (perhaps 


at the last concert), and for the first time at the Richter 
concerts the opening scene from ‘‘Das Rheingold,” the 
third act of ‘* Tannhauser,’’ and the ‘‘ Venusberg’’ music, 
which has more than once been promised at these enter- 
tainments, but is still the property of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. The most interesting novelty ,of the season will be 
the ode set to Campbell’s war lyric, ‘‘*The Battle of the 
Baltic,” by Prof. Villiers Stanford. This work, which will 


| occupy about half an hour in performance, is for chorus and 


orchestra only, and it has specially been written for the 
Richter Choir. It was originally suggested by Sir George 
Grove, to whom it is dedicated. The success which at- 
tended Professor Stanford’s setting of the ‘‘Revenge”’ 
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promises well for the new work. The * Fidelio”? overtures 
1, 2, 8, Schumann’s ‘ Rhenish ’’ symphony, the ninth sym. 
phony of Beethoven, Brahms’ ‘*German Requiem”’ (most 
Beethoven’s fifth and seventh, and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Italian’’ symphony, and twenty-one ex 
cerpts from Wagner’s works are also promised. The 
entire scheme is the best that Dr. Richter has yet put for 


ward.—London “ Figaro.”’ 


welcome revival), 


“DIE WALKURE” IN COPENHAGEN.—The first per- 
formance of Wagner’s ‘Die Walktre’’ at Copenhagen 
occurred on March 7. The opera house was crowded and 


the greatest enthusiasm prevailed. Svendsen conducted, 


and his work as well as that of the orchestra is reported to | 


have been superior. 

A THIRD “ MERLIN.”—It is a little over four years 
that two important composers, Carl Goldmark and Philipp 
Rufer, almost simultaneously came out with an opera on 
the subject of ‘‘ Merlin.’? The former’s work was first pro 
duced at the Court Opera House, at Vienna, and the latter’s 
at Berlin. Now comes the news from Pesth that the Hun 
garian violinist Hubay has just finished an opera with the 
same title. The work has been handed to the Pesth Opera 
House intendant, who deems it of such importance that he 


will produce it in the near future. 


‘* LOHENGRIN " IN FRANCE,—“ Lohengrin 
gaining a foothold in France. Within the last few weeks it 
has been produced at Rouen, Angers, Nantes, Lyons and 


Bordeaux. 


Paris writer on music, has issued a book of 120 pages, con- 
sisting of matter extracted from ‘*Le Ménestrel’’ concern- 
ing interesting music and other musical particulars in con 
nection with the exhibition in Paris of 1889. 

THE NEW Horn PLAYED.—At the concert given by 
the Société Nationale, a fantasia of C. Saint-Saéns, for the 
new omnitonique horn, made by Henri Chaussier, was 
played. The performance on this new horn and its capa 
bilities is to be the subject of a special article by Constant 
Pierre. There were not twenty persons in the room who 


could describe this eminent performance, but 
everybody could understand that it was something extra 


ordinary, and the player received well merited applause. 


player’s 


THE MOZART-HAYDN-BEETHOVEN MONUMENT.—The 
projected triple monument to Mozart, Haydn and Beet- 
hoven, to be erected in the Berlin Thiergarten by. next fall, 
is to be in the form of three Hermes columns placed in an 
open Greek hall. 

THE NETHERRHENISH FESTIVAL. 
the program of this year’s Netherrhenish Music Festival 
Aix-la-Chapelle at Whitsuntide : 


-The following is 
which will take place at 
First day, symphony in C minor, Beethoven ; ‘*The Sea 
Haydn. Second day, concerto for two orchestras, 
Handel; piano concerto in E flat 
d’Albert; scenes from ‘ Faust,’’ second and third parts, 


Third day, 


son,”’ 
Beethoven, played by 


symphony in C major, Schubert. 
overture, Weber ; ‘‘ Fidelio’’ aria, Beethoven, 


Schumann ; 
“Oberon ”’ 
sung by Pia von Sicherer; symphony in F major, Brahms ; 
soli, d’Albert; 
and finale from 


‘ Tristan’’ Vorspiel, Wagner; piano 


¥ Berlioz, 
‘‘Die Meistersinger,’?’ Wagner. Besides the above 
tioned soloists Mrs. Wirth, Mrs. Klafsky and Messrs. Birren- 
koven, Von Zur-Muhlen and Perron have been definitely 
‘* The Seasons,’’ the 
Brahms symphony will be conducted by Musikdirector 
Schwickerath, of Aix-la-Chapelle, while the remainder of 
under the direction of Schuch 


‘*Carnaval Romain overture, 


‘ men- 


engaged. ‘* Faust ’’ music and the 


the festival program will be 
of Dresden. 

“LALLA ROOKH ” RESURRECTED.—For the occasion 
of the King’s birthday (March 6) Félicien David’s long 
buried opera ** Lalla Rookh’’ was produced for the first 
time at Stuttgart. 

Miss DE RESZKE’s DEATH.—In the death announced 
by us two weeks ago of Josephine de Reszké, Baroness de 
Kronenberg, and sister of the great operatic artists, Edouard 
and Jean de Reszké, art loses one of its most gifted and 
charming representatives. After making her début at 
Venice she went to Paris, where she had very great suc- 
cess as ‘‘Ophelia ’’ in ‘* Hamlet ’’ and as ‘* Marguerite ”’ in 
‘* Faust.’’ She won all hearts by her superb rendering of the 
leading réles in ‘*Les Huguenots,”’ ‘La Juive,’’ ‘* L’Afri- 
She relinquished the glories of 


” 


caine’? and ‘*Don Juan. 
the stage for the happiness of wedded life, and appeared only 
occasionally on the scenes of her former triumphs, when she 
sang in aid of the poor. Both by birth, education and re- 
finement of manners she was in addition to being a gifted 
artist a grande dame. 

NERUDA.—Wilhelmina Norman-Neéruda, the violin- 
ist, owing to ill health, has been compelled to abandon her 
London engagements, and starts shortly, under the man- 
agement of Charles Hallé, on a second concert tour of the 
antipodes. 

THE HENSCHELS’ WORK IN LONDON.—The last con- 
cert of the present London symphony season took place on 
Thursday evening, a fortnight ago. The audience was not 
quite so large as before, but Mr. Henschel has had suffi- 


"is rapidly | 


‘ " | —It is understood that ‘‘ Ivanhoe 
POUGIN PUBLISHES AT PARIS.—Pougin, the eminent 


cient encouragement to warrant the announcing of fresh 
' series of performances next winter. The program on 
Thursday included the ‘‘ Academic Festival’’ overture of 
Brahms, Haydn’s symphony in B flat (generally known as 
No. 9 of the Salomon set), and various Wagnerian works, 
including the * Siegfried Idyll,”’ the ‘*Good Friday Spell’’ 
from ‘Parsifal,’? and the ‘* Tannhauser’’ prelude. The 
Wagnerian selections hardly went so well as the Haydn 
symphony, which from first to last was capitally played, 
especially as to the final adagio and the bright rondo finale. 
Mrs. Henschel gave a most tasteful delivery of Mr. Hen 
schel’s ‘* Hymn to _the Creator,’’ which was specially com 
posed for the lady by her husband in their courting days. 
—London ‘ Figaro.”’ 

BACH IN PARIS.—Bach’s mass in B minor was per- 
formed at the Paris Conservatoire on the 22d ult., this 
being the first time of the production of this stupendous 
work in France. Several French journals have devoted 
preliminary articles to the subject. 


MASCAGNI'’S “CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA.”—Munich, 


| Madrid and St. Petersburg must now be added to the list 


of towns where Mascagni’s fortunate opera buffa, ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’’ has been successfully brought out. The 
work is also being mounted at Moscow, Vienna, Stockholm 
Sevilla, Valencia and at twelve German lyrical establish 
ments, in addition to that of Hamburg, previously re 
ferred to. 

SULLIVAN'S LATEST NOT AN OVERWHELMING SUCCESS. 
” will not havesg long a 
run in London as the public anticipated. It will probably 
be withdrawn in the autumn and the next production at 
the Royal English Opera will be a French work—that is to 
which has for some time past 
In this work Mr. 


” 


say, the opera‘* La Basoche, 
been running at the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Oudin will play the ‘‘King.’’ There is, it 
alternately with ** Ivan- 


is said, an idea 
eventually to run ‘‘La Basoche”’ 
hoe.”’ 

TENNYSON'’S “ CYCLE OF SONGS.”—London, March 13. 
—Tennyson’s ‘‘Cycle of Songs ’’ was sung at St. James’ 
Hall to-night by the tenor Bispham, the contralto Surat- 
lowski, and the Carlotta Elliot. The cycle in- 
cludes four unpublished poems. 

The music, by Lady Tennyson, is original, but rather 
The elaborate dramatic accompaniments had 
The 
program was well received by a large audience, which in- 
Duke Duchess of 


soprano 


overstrained. 
been revised and were finely played by Miss Janotha. 
cluded Princess Beatrice and the and 
Connaught. 

The musical settings show Lady Tennyson to be a gifted 
The songs include ‘*To Sleep,’’ ‘ Airy Fairy 


The new songs are unpre- 


musician. 
Lillian,”’ ** Break, Break,’’ &c. 
tentious. They include a revision of ‘‘ Home They Brought 
Her Warrior Dead,’’ which reads: 
Home they brought him slain with spears 
They brought him home at even fall ; 
All alone she sits and hears 
Echoes in his empty hall 
Sounding on the morrow. 
The members of the Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, 


played selections during the concert.—‘: Sun. 


A NEW OPERA.—A new Italian opera, by Carlo 


Rosa,’’ ‘* Maria Tudor,”’ &c., entitled ‘* I] Coéndor,’’ was pro 
duced for the first time in the Theatre La Scala, Milan, 
February 21, with the following cast: ‘*Céndor,”’ an out- 


** Almazor,”’ 


‘*Adin,’’ her page, Miss Sthele; 
‘*Mufti,’’ Marini. 

Mr. Mugnone was the director of the orchestra. The 
piece is said to have been produced with gorgeous cos- 
tumes by Zamberone and a magnificent mise en scéne. 
Gomes was called before the curtain sixteen times on the 
first night and twelve times on the second one. 


FRIEDHEIM’S RECITALS. — The dates of Arthur 
Friedheim’s four piano recitals are April 7, 10, 14 and 21, 
They will be given in the Recital Hall of the new Music 
Hall. 


A MARRIAGE.—Geraldine Ulmar was married in 


London last Monday to Ivan Caryll. 
ties are as well as can be expected. 


The contracting par 


dinner to Messrs. Edmund C. Stanton and Anton Seidl will 


take place at the Liederkranz to-morrow night. 

ALFRED SORMANN’S ENGAGEMENTS.—Our European 
exchanges continue to bring accounts of the successful 
appearance of Alfred Sormann, the pianist, in various 
cities in Germany. At a Berlin Philharmonic concert of 
recent date a festival overture composed by him was pro- 
duced. On February 23 he played, at Dessau, the E minor 
Chopin concerto, and on March 7, at the Sing Akademie in 
| Berlin, he played an extensive recital. 
formance we note was on March 9 at Stralsund, where an- 
| other varied program was played by him. It appears that 
he has engagements extending throughout the spring. 





in which the Duke of Edinburgh is the leading violin, | 


Gomes, the Brazilian composer of ** Il Guarany,”’ ‘‘ Salvator | 


law, De Negri; *‘ Zuleida,’’ gypsy, his mother, Miss Bor- | 
linetto ; ‘*Odalea,’? Queen of Samarcand, Miss Darclee; | 
Navarini ; | 


A COMPLIMENTARY DINNER.—The complimentary | 


The latest per- | 


HOME NEWS. 


THAT COLLEGE OF MUSIC INCORPORATED ANEW.— 
Samuel Wood died about thirteen years ago, leaving a pro 
vision in his will that all the residue of his property after 
the payment of certain legacies should go to found the 
College of Music. The courts declared this clause invalid. 
A vast deal of the estate was wasted in litigation, and 
finally the executors were removed in a suit by the Attor 
ney General. 

The order removing them was appealed from and the ap- 
peal went to the Court of Appeals, where it is now pending, 
as is also the question of the validity of the clause estab 
lishing the College of Music. 

To provide against possible irregularity in the 
original incorporation a new certificate of incorporation of 
the Samuel Wood College of Music was filed in the county 
clerk’s office here last Saturday. 

The trustees and corporators are Augustus Storrs, Morti 
mer C. Ogden, Robert M. Nesbitt, Charles A. Robinson, 
Horace L. Balch, Albert A. Day, C. Amory Stevens, Jennie 


E. Wood, Mary A. Wood and William Hughes. 


any 


PACHMANN.—Vladimir de Pachmann will give his 
last afternoon recital this season at Chickering Hall on 
Saturday, April 4, at 3 o’clock. The program arranged for 
this concert will present sixteen of Chopin’s best known 
compositions. The pieces chosen for performance and the 
order of their interpretation are as follows 


de concert, opus 46; 2, two nocturnes, opus 55, No. 1, and 


: One, allegro 
opus 27, No. 2; 3, three ballads, opus 23, opus 38 and opus 
47; 4, three mazurkas, opus 41, No. 1, opus 30, No. 4 and 
opus 59, No. 3; 5, four études, opus 10 Nos. 4 and 5, 

9; 6, 


Nos. 
opus 34, No. 2, and opus 70, No. 1. 


and 


opus 25, 6 and three waltzes, opus 64, No. 2, 


THOMAS.—Theodore Thomas on Sunday evening, 
April 5, will resume his concerts at the Lenox Lyceum. 
His program, which is quite as attractive as usual, reads 
as follows: 


Aria “ Per gli Attleti” ‘ 
. "* Paris and Helen 
Chaconne and gavotte ..} 


Gluck 
Allegretto, seventh symphony Beethoven 
Farewell song, *‘ Trumpeter of Sakkingen’ Nessler 
Theodor Reichmann 

Overture - 99 ear 
; (* Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Grand duo ‘ 

Miss De Vere and Mr. Reichmann 

Philip Scharwenka 


** Polnische Tanzweisen "’ (first time) 


** Ave Marie”’ 
Harp, Miss Anna Winch ; 
Miss Clementina de Vere 


Bach-Gounod 


violin solo, Mr. Max Bendix 


Grand ballet, ** Faust’ Gounod 


THEODORE THOMAS OVERPOWERED.—Chicago, March 
28.—Speaking of the appointment to the position of musi- 
cal director of the world’s fair, Theodore Thomas said 
to-day : 

‘* The importance of the trust reposed in me is almost 
overpowering ; but within a few months I shall return to 
Chicago to make this city my permanent home. The 


great world’s fair being intended for a picture or symbol of 





the world’s achievements, the plans for musical entertain 
ments must necessarily be novel, grand and better than 
| anything before presented. I could not with any degree 
of propriety discuss plans for 1892-3 now, because the 
cloak of honor has hardly fitted itself to my shoulders. 
When I return I will plunge into the matter and devote my 
whole heart and soul to it.”’ 

It is understood that much of the music to be played at 
the fair will be specially written for it. 

RUMMEL RECITAL.—Franz Rummel’s last recitals 
will be given in the Recital Hall of the new Music Hall this 
| afternoon and Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock: 
WEDNESDAY, 


| La Bandoline’ ) 
* Le Bavolet Flottant "’ | 
Gavotte et Variations 


Frangois Couperin 


Rameau 
Sonata, opus 53. Beethoven 
| Sonata, opus 35. Chopin 
| Impromptu, opus 90, No. 4 Schuber« 
Capriccio (Klavierstticke No. 2), opus 76 
Spinnerlied (** La Fileuse ’’), opus 157. 
Scherzo, opus 35 


fe Elevation ”’... 


Brahms 

. Raff 
Jadassohn 

Otto Flirsheim 
Gondoliera ; 
| Tarantelle { 


** Venezia e Napoli ”’ -Liszt 


SATURDAY. 
Scarlatti 
Hiindel 
-Beethoven 
. Weber 
Impromptu, opus 90, No, 2 Schubert 
** Des Abends,”’ opus 12, 
Arabeske, opus 18.. j 
Intermezzo, opus 76 (Klavierstiicke No. 3) 


Katzenfugue 

Suite. ‘ 

Fiinfzehn Variationen mit Fugue, opus 35. 
Sonata, opus 39. 


-Schumann 


Brahms 
Impromptu, opus 29 ) 
Nocturne,’opus 15, No 2{ 

“Au Bord d'une Source”... , 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 10. { *** 


Chopin 
Liszt 


NIKISCH DATES.—The engagements of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Nikisch 
ahead. The orchestra played at Norwich, Conn., on Thurs 
day, March 26, and will give three more concerts in Boston 
A trip of four weeks be 


under extend for weeks 


ending the season there April 25. 
gins at Philadelphia, April 27, thence to Baltimore, April 28, 
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Washington, 





Detroit, 4, Ann Arbor (at the University), 5, 


6, Chicago, 7 and 9, Cincinnati, 11, Louisville (festival), 1: 


to 16, inclusive, and closing at Buffalo with one week of fes- 


tival concerts ending May 23. 


MULLIGAN,.—W. E. Mulligan 


recitals at Chickering Hall, on April 7, at 4 Pp. M., and April 


18, at 8.15 P. 


A 
ballad concert and lecture recital this evening 


Rite Hall 


M 


BALLAD CONCERT. 
at 


REMI MARSANO, 
a concert at Steinway Hall to-morrow evening. 


farewell concert before going to Russia. 


AN ORGAN RECITAL.—Mr. I. 


second organ recital at Oswego, N. Y., March 24. He 


assisted by Mr. E. N. Westcott, of Syracuse, basso. 


BROOKLYN. 


in Brooklyn March 24, at the New York Avenue M. I 


Church. He was assisted by Henry N. Palmer, tenor. 
Miss PORTER.—Miss May Porter gave a successful 

piano recital at the Detroit Conservatory, March 20. Miss 

Porter played compositions by Bach, Liszt, MacDowell, 


Chopin, Raff, Foote, Rubinstein and Saint-Saéns. 
NORTH 


ond annual musi 


CAROLINA CHORAL ASSOCIATION, 
fe 
sociation will be held at Charlotte, N. C., May 5 and 6 next. 
There will be a festival chorus of 300 voices and the Balti 
more Symphony Orchestra and well known soloists will 
participate. 


MIss | 


her 


ANNIE M, SPENCER.—Miss Fanny M. Spencer 


rave fifteenth organ recital at the Pilgrim Congrega- 


tional Church last Monday evening. Miss Jennie Dutton, 


the soprano, assisted. 
BALTIMORE HEARS WAGNER AND OTHER THINGS.— 
Tae Boston Symph 


on March 24. 


ony Orchestra gave a great Wagner con 


cert in Baltimore In addition tothe orchestra 





itself, Mrs. Mielke, Mr. Dippel and Mr. Kneisel gave solo 
; and other s¢ tions The attendance was very l irye. rhe 
third Haydn concert of this series had as soloists Miss 
Sophie Fernow, an excellent and conscientious pianist, 
thoroughly imbued with her work, and Mr. Francis F. 
Powers, baritone. Mr. Joseph A. Prevost and Mr. Fred. H. 
played flute duos, and the latter gentleman also 
played a Terschak fantasy. He comes of a very musical 
family, his brothers being musicians, one of them a ’cellist 
of not He is at present traveling under a nom de plume 
in Africa. Mr. Fred. Gottlieb resides permanently in Balti 
more, and is a large stockholder in the largest brewery of 
the city 


The Scharwenka Conservatory. 


CONSERVATORY to be founded and d1- 
A rected by Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, on the same 
lines which has made the Berlin institution that bears his 
name so famous and prosperous, will become a fact and a 


great factor in the musical pedagogic life of this city and 





f the entire country with the beginning of next season, 
Che new mservatory will be located at the Behr Brothers 
building, 81 Fifth-ave Mr. Emil Gramm will be the busi 
ness manager of the undertaking. So far only Mr. Walter 
Pezet, of Chicago, has been definitely engaged as one of 
Profe yx Scharwenka’s assistants, but other names will 
oon be added to the list, some of them of the highest re- 
nown, and we shall announce them as soon as the engage 
ments are concluded 

His Dénur.—A full report of Arthur Friedheim’s 
début, which was to have taken place last night at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, will be found in our next issue. 

Music AND THE BLIND.—Music will ever be the 

ind man’s ruling passion; but thatit may be a blessing 
to hin ind not a curse, he must be taught to know, to 
master and to love only that of the purest and best kind. 
What he dox« must be able to do well, or the gift will be 
fatal He must learn not merely to scrape a fiddle ina 
more or less exasperating fashion, or blow into a cornet 


so as to gain admission into the school 


with painful success 


band, but to do far more and far better; or within a year 


of his leaving school—away in the country village or alone 
in the London garret—the cunning of his hand will fail him 
and his music be worse than useless. People will say: ‘It 


is very clever for a blind man,”’ but there it ends, and such 


words will not even provide bread and cheese for a day. 
His descent into the streets is not far off, and unless he has 


} 


learned to make a basket or a mat he will soon become one 


of 


string and adog haunt the curbstone and fill the ears of the 


the forlorn minstrels who, says Mayhew, ‘behind a 


sorrowful with strains of still greater sorrow.’’ The higher 


sense of true music is gone from him, and the want of this 





hat the loss of fragrance and color 
And of 


at last unconscious.—‘‘ The Edinburgh 


sense is to melody w 





would be to flowers or of color to the sunset sky. 





all this loss he is 






’ 


Review.’ 








Pittsburgh, 30 and May 1, Cleveland, 2, 
Milwaukee, 


will give two organ 


-Edmund J. Myer will give a 
Scottish 


Remi Marsano, the baritone, gives 


This is his 


V. Flagler gave his | 


was 


Carl G. Schmidt gave an organ recital 


The sec- 


tival of the North Carolina Choral As- 


Pronunciation in Singing—ll. 
_. has been written upon this question 
| of articulation in singing. Professor Ellis, lately 
deceased, did the best; but it was obvious that he did 
not sing himself, or couldn’t sing well. The obtrusive fact 
is that all the singing vowels must be delivered very differ 
| ently from the speaking vowels. It would improve conver- 
| sation or address to speak them as the masterly singer 
sings them, but it is not done. 

It is true that a child can sing more understandingly (or 
understoodably) than an accomplished professional adult. 


But look at the infant’s chances! It is expected only to 


sing shrill and not very loud. The flat vowels peculiar to 
the American language, and to no other civilized tongue, 
The 
vocal power does not overbalance the articulate conso- 


are no more shrill than the others, or but little more. 


nantal power. And then the boys have such a lovely 
gurgling quality that we don’t much care whether we hear 
the consonants or not. 

| But the mature professional melodist must sing with a 

| power wholly disproportionate to his ordinary address—a 


power far exceeding even that of the best public speaker. 


This power lies in the vowels and discourages the conso- 


nants, which can rise to the same obstreperous level only by 


extraordinary means, unused in common talk. 

And the first practical question is: What means are to be 
used to swell all the vowels to such rotund proportions? 
Justice to the reader’s patience forbids an answer too tech 
| nical, but a few false and misleading notions should first be 
| exposed, and the utterly wild and random shots of the lady 
| debaters be shown to beincorrect and kickingly dangerous. 
To let them alone for the moment and look at those gen- 
| eral errors of voice culture which endanger artistic pro- 
| nunciation, we find nearly all teachers advising relaxation 
| of vocal parts. No taller error stalks to-day ; for effort, 
not lack of effort, produces tone of artistic value. ‘Open 
the throat,’’ says the maestro, ‘let the voice come of it- 
self.’’ 


expecting vocal virtue to conform one’s study to this im- 


It is like negativing the ten commandments and 


moral code. Look at any or all of the prominent artists. 


Do their tones ooze from relaxed throats? No, they are 


poured out with intentional vigor. You cannot help see. 
ing it. 

This vowel effort, generous and comfortable, magnifies 
the belittles the 
the 


tone but consonants by comparison. 


They must go unheard, whole strain must sound 


mouthed and meaningless unless some unusual devices 


bring the consonants up to the vowel level or somewhere 
near it. 


These devices, distinct 


instinctively employed by all 


singers and never yet recorded, will form the main sub. 


stance of this writing. The advice will sound very radical, 
veryrevolutionary ; but the next time the presumably fair 


reader goes to concert or opera let the articulation of these 





Illustrations of the com. 
What 
sounds crude and bad a few feet away may sound artistic 


bones of song be sharply noticed. 


ing rules will surely abound. And remember this 


and necessary at the distance of the average auditor, even 


at a private musicale. Distance lends enchantment to the 


halloo. 

It is with no malevolence that the curious advice of my 
The 
If such 


extraordinary fancies as theirs go unchallenged the reader 


companions in this discussion will first be considered. 
hope is to make this writing practically valuable. 
may This one says one thing, that another, 
Which am I to believe? 


The contributor is right in saying that the would be 


say: one 


singer does not need to know what muscles form the differ- 
ent consonants. A child has already learned even the dia- 
lectic action of those muscles to absolute perfection. 

But to what remarkable conclusions is one of these writers 


led! 


classify as ‘skinny’ and ‘fleshy.’ 


‘*The light and heavy pressure of these organs I 
For instance, take the 
word ‘papa,’ which comes under the ‘skinny’ classifica- 
tion, as scarcely more than the pressure of both lips is felt 
in producing the quick, explosive sound, whereas the word 
‘babbo’ would come under the fleshy classification, as the 
pressure of both lips is distinctly felt in giving utterance to 
the consonant 4.”’ 


rhis statement flatly contradicts the truth. 


pressure is less for 4 than for f, more ‘‘skinny’’ and less 


The lip 
‘*fleshy,’’ if we adopt outlandish terms, and the real differ- 
ence between the two consonants is wholly overlooked. 
For / is merely an explosion of checked breath ; the ex- 
piratory forces push the breath against the closed lips, 
which, by being suddenly opened, create the explosive 
puff. 
order to resist this pressure. 


The lips must be rather firmly pressed together in 
But for 4 the lips need to be 
only lightly touched, because the expiratory breath is 
being mainly resisted at the vocal chords, far down the 
The 
vocal sound ; and it is one of the most difficult tasks of 


throat. vocal chords are in vibration, producing 
clearly uttered singing to bring this and kindred vocal con- 
sonants up to the louder level of the artistically sung 
vowels, especially in larger halls. 

Look again, this time at the astounding declaration that m 
isa labial, whereas it is a nasal consonant with the lightest 
touching together of the lips instead of the alleged ‘fleshy ”’ 


pressure, In short, this whole paragraph is remarkable 
chiefly for the compactness with which it is crowded with 
Double consonants in English have no greater 
length than single ones, though they doin Italian. So/ 
and v are wrongly indexed, since the former is a rustling of 
breath beneath the lower lip and upper teeth, while the v 
is accompanied by a vocal sound caused by the vibration 
of the vocal chords where the breath is so much resisted 


errors. 


that the pressure upon the lips is more light (‘‘skinny ’’) 
than for the /, 

Indeed, a close following of the given rules would make 
one’s singing unintelligible. There is, honestly, a just re- 
monstrance due in behalf of the honest reader. He or she, 
usually she, should know that such writing is utterly hap- 
hazard. The construction of the consonants has been fully 
defined by Bell, Whitney, Ellis, Marshall and a host of 
others, though they all seem to be puzzled over that pecu- 
liar vowel ‘‘er,’’ so exasperating and invincible to all for- 
eigners. 

The only question to be obtruded upon the readers of 
Tue Musica Courter is: What changes from conversa- 
tional usage must be employed to hoist the consonant to or 
toward the vowel volume? Joun Howarp. 
36 West Twenty-sixth st., New York. 


“ Brunswick” Writes. 


Z last Saturday’s Boston ‘Transcript’’ ‘ Brunswick’’ 
has the following to say : 

‘“* Tam told by one who pretends to know that the reason we are to have 

Italian opera for the next two years is not because German opera does not 

pay, but because it recruits its admirers from the serious class of music 

But here is the explanation : 

Ihe serious music lovers go to the opera to hear the music, and when the 


lovers! This sounds strangely, does it not? 
boxholders talk during the performance they arise in their might and hiss 


them into silence. These hisses do not shame the noisy boxholder, but 


they annoy him. He wants to talk undisturbed—the music does not dis- 


turb him, you know—and it annoys him that a cad of a music lover in the 
gallery or in the orchestra stalls should resent his conduct. He argues 
that the people who care for Italian opera are as little music lovers as he 
and that they will not mind the chatter among the boxes. We shall see. 
* If German opera, with its comparatively small expenses, does not pay, 
I don’t see how Italian opera, with its expensive singers, can be made to. 
The houses at the Wagner performances are crowded. I went on Monday 
night to hear ‘ Die Waiktire’ and was only able to get seats (though I had 
applied some time in advance) through the inability of someone to attend 
The house 


the performance—the tickets were returned and | got them 


was packed. Wherever there was a foot of standing room there were 
more people in it than was comfortable. Women as well as men stood up 
throughout the entire performance from 8 o'clock till 11:30. That is devo- 
tion to music if anything is! There were some empty boxes, but not 
many. I am going to-night to see ‘ Die Gitterdimmerung,’ and I expect 
to see just as greata crowd. When I think that for two years we will be 
deprived of this music I feel that a four hour and a half performance is 
not long enough 

‘*Mr. Abbey makes no great promises for Italian opera. He is not go- 
ing to do anything more than is absolutely necessary in the way of scenery 
and properties, so that I suppose we will have ‘ Faust’ and ‘ Marguerite 
sitting under the tree where ‘Siegfried’ and ‘ Briinnhilde’ sat, and * Lu- 
cia’ going mad in the halls of the gods, while ‘Norma’ will hurl her 
anathemas among the scenes where ‘ Wotan’ was cursed. 

**In reply to those who wanted to know why Patti was not to be his 
leading attraction, Mr, Abbey replied that he did not believe that she 
could go through a whole opera, that her voice was not equal to the test 
Luckily, Mr. Abbey is out of Patti's reach 


do to him after such a speech.”’ 


I don't know what she would 





The St. Paul Scharwenka Concert 


A Few Hints, 
HE West is so occupied with unsettled business that it 
is rather up hill work to undertake the management of concerts 
here. The population includes many young people of also unsettled taste, 
and concerts of high order receive a very slim attendance unless they have 
been worked up by extraordinary means. On the other hand the theatres 


are always well filled, be the play good or poor. We have had poorly 


| managed concerts in the twin cities, but perhaps none so thoroughly mis- 





| should send out advance agents whose ability for 
| siderably beyond that of visiting and testing good cigars. 





managed as was the Scharwenka concert. 

Although two concerts had been announced, the advance sale for the 
first was so smal! that it was postponed, and but one was given. The con- 
certs were to have been under the auspices of the People’s Church, and its 
pastor, who assumed the management, proved a poor amateur manager 
Even when Mr. King, Scharwenka’s advance agent, arrived and took 
personal charge the lack of Western spirit was very noticeable in the man- 
agement, as also in the result of the concert, which brought out a tolerably 
large audience instead of the overflowing attendance expected, inasmuch 
as a concert had not been arranged at Minneapolis. 

The railroad trains rua every half hour or oftener between the two cities 
and there are electric cars besides, yet the attendance from that city did not 
exceed ten in number, whereas there might have been several car loads if 
properly managed. Although a prominent Minneapolitan musician had 
urged the agent to leave a chart with reserved seat tickets at the principal 
music store in that city and advertise the concert in the papers there, noth- 
ing was done except that a few short notices appeared in small type in the 
St. Paul amusement columns of the Minneapolis * Tribune.’’ In fact the 
long eared obstinacy was carried so far that the Minneapolis press did not 
even receive the customary complimentaries, and therefore did not as 
much as review the event in introducing to the Northwest one of Europe's 
representative musicians, The musicians of that city were rather indignant, 
as the advance agent did not exert himself especially to arrange a concert 
there during his visit for that purpose six weeks ago. 

Instead of calling on the committees known to undertake such concerts 
and working up the necessary interest among them he remained but a 
few hours in the city, and left the matter in the hands of a musician whose 
time is more than taken up by his own affairs. While itis true that the West 
does not offer encouragement to expensive concerts, this fact should be 
recognized as an additional reason why those enlisted in such enterprises 
* hustling ’’ goes con- 
It is hardly 
necessary to add that Scharwenka’s excellent method, touch, repose and 
musicianly playing were enjoyed here as elsewhere. MINNESOTA, 

Sr. Paut, March 22,§1891. 
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Company’s retail department, as the number of sales 





HE first three months of 1891 beat the records of 
all previous years in the Ivers & Pond Piano 


and the totals of business are far ahead of any pre- 


first three months. 


vious 


A 


week is that a large trade meeting was held in Bos- 


MONG the interesting facts to be noted in the 
line of music trade journalism during the past 


ton on Thursday morning last, as is noted in another 


column, but that none of the Saturday papers had a 
ine concerning it, although it was well known in this 
city on Friday 
- 
the name of any member of the trade who at- 


i 


on Saturday last has been omitted from our account 


tended the Chickering funeral services in Boston 


published in this number of the paper it is due to the 
impossibility of securing every name in so large a 
gathering and amid such solemn surroundings, when 


inquiries for names, &c., cannot be made without dis- 


turbance. Considerable comment was evoked at the 


f-. 


absence of a New York delegation of piano manufac- 
turers, particularly as the late Mr. Chickering was for 
No 


doubt that at the dinner of the Piano Manufacturers’ 


about a third of a century a resident of this city. 


Association, in progress as this paper is on the press, 
The only member 


ppropriate action will! be taken. 


of the New York piano trade who was present at the 
funeral services was Mr, N. J. Haines, Jr.; the only 
editor of a music paper was the senior editor of this 
paper, although a full attendance of music journalists 
was anticipated. Their absence and neglect to pay the 


last tribute to the deceased form one of the unac- 


ountable freaks of music journalism, The action of 
the 


column, was a remarkable demonstration. 


T 


Treasury, which is printed in another column, shows 


Boston piano trade, fully described in another 


HI by THE MUSICAL 
COURIER from the reports of the United States 


regular table compiled 


some remarkable depression in our export trade for 
the month of January, 1891, as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1890, and for the seven months (the Government 
fiscal year ends June 30) ending on January 31 of each 
year. 

For instance, this last January we fell short 307 
organs, which represented a loss in value of $22,928 ; 
shipped 2,986 fewer organs in the latter seven 
months, which brought our value down $201,632. 

Shipments in pianos for the month of January 


we 


dropped by 20, decrease in value $7,134; for the 
seven months dropped 38, decrease in value $2,282. 

Under the classification of “all others and parts 
thereof” there is a deficit for January of $11,158 ; 
for the seven months a deficit of $24,852. 

This makes our total exports of all musical instru- 
ments fall short, in round numbers, over $40,000 for 
January, 1891, as compared with January, 1890, and 


31, 1891, as compared with the seven months ending 
January 31, 1890. 

Nevertheless, it will be seen by reference to the 
table published on page 288 of our issue of March 
25 that for the calendar year of 1890 we shipped 
over 3,000 more organs in that year than in 
1889, at an increase in value of some $200,000; 68 
more pianos, representing about $13,000 increase, 
while the total increase of all musical merchandise 
exported in 1890 was $140,194 in excess of 1889. 

In January, 1891, we imported in value (according 
to the new schedules adopted under the McKinley 
law) $32,089 less than in January, 1890, and for the 
seven months ending January 31, 1891, in value 
$119,392 less than in the seven months ending Janu- 
ary 31, 1890. 


AST night the first dinner of the Piano Manufac- 
L turers’ Association of New York City and Vicinity 
was given at Delmonico’s. It is the wish of the asso- 
ciation that no report of its proceedings should be 
published in the music trade press other than those 
given out by the secretary, Mr. Nahum Stetson. As 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is off the press on Tuesday 
evening, in order that it may be delivered to local 
subscribers on Wednesday morning, we are unable to 
publish in this issue the secretary's report. At the 
time of closing our last forms it looked as though the 
dinner would be a success, and the preliminary meet- 
ing promised to bring together many warring ele- 
ments in the trade gathered under the banner of social 
intercourse. 

We can see many movements of importance that 
can be made by the association, particularly if it can 
gain the co-operation of out of town firms, and_we 
look forward with considerable interest for the official 


reports of the proceedings of yesterday. 

R. HENRY T. FINCK, the music critic of the 
M “Evening Post,” of this city, has commenced 
suit for libel against the music trade papers that re- 
cently stated that he was working in the interests of 
a certain piano house when he wrote an adverse 
criticism of a piano made by another firm. Both Mr. 
Finck and the “ Evening Post” promise to push the 


matter to a definite conclusion, and the result is 
looked forward to with great interest by the trade. 


M excellent spring trade while business in general 
is dull. It is not to be wondered at since this repre- 
sentative firm has for generations maintained the 
high standing of their instrument and have always 
dealt fairly with retail customers, commanding the 
respect and patronage of the citizens of New York 
through sheer force of good conservative work in 
every department of their great business. 

S an evidence of the remarkable popularity of the 
A Estey piano in New York, it is worthy of notice 
that Messrs. Simpson & Proddow, who handle their 
retail business at No. 5 East Fourteenth-st., have ar- 
ranged to occupy the entire building after May 1. 
Extensive alterations will be made, electric elevators 
will be put in, a repair shop will be started, and it is 
promised that the place will be one of the most com 
plete of its kind in the city. 


a a 


ESSRS. DECKER BROTHERS are enjoying an 








IS THIS A CHANCE? 





NDER this heading the Wareham  (Mass.) 
“Times” of March 28 publishes the following 
editorial : 
Here is another industrial opportunity. The McPhail Piano Company 
patents and trade mark can be bought for about $5,000, and with it a con- 
siderable manufacturing industry can be established at once by the pur 
chaser, The elderly Mr. McPhail is about retiring from business and does 
not wish to be burdened with business cares. His piano has an established 
reputation and would command a good market, it would appear. Are 
there any in town anxious to enter into or assist inestablishing such a 


IN TOWN. 
aindllg—nce 
HE following members of the trade were among 
those in town since the last issue : 
Farrand & Votey Organ Com- 


Chas, F. Sisson...... coves 
pany, Detroit, Mich. 

WER. Di DO wevcccctecccccscsct Beene Philadelphia, Pa. 
eer STE E e air aiks ack Toronto,Can. 
ee SA Pe: ee ee Toronto, Can. 
Mpeabet Dy Bases . «sco ccctvnlsecaeth. hdeeh oh Richmond, Va. 
Geo. P: Bent......... Pecevecscececnbocsessods Chicago, Ill. 
P. J. Cunningham...... hava \achadehke sos Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mz. QEeTRRO To. 6 504 2.09.00 ...Guernsey Brothers, Scranton. 
NE SLO ere ee Fitchburg, Mass. 


John Church Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











THE MILLERS OF BOSTON. 





ENRY F. MILLER, one ofthe Millers of Boston, 
H stated last week that his only object in coming 
to the piano manufacturers’ dinner last night was to 
get an opportunity to score one against THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER particularly, for its discussion of Gildemees- 
ter and the Chickering business. We hope Mr. Mil- 
ler found his opportunity. The piano manufacturer 
to whom he made this statement is one of 
those gentlemen whose pianos and whose name 
have been treated in the usual shabby man- 
ner by the Millers;and after Mr. Miller had finished 
tlre gentleman replied substantially: «Well, Mr. 
Miller, I don’t see that newspaper criticism is as bad 
as the action of a piano manufacturer who shows re- 
tail customers the books of the commercial agency to 
prove that because the Chickering concern has no 
rating its pianos are not reliable.” Mr. Miller had no 
more to say. But the moral status of the concern is 
evidenced by the avowed purpose of its chief to make 
use of the association for a private and personal 
object. 

This reminds us very much of a remark made to 
us by the late Mr, Chickering, and if necessary we 
can give the occasion of the remark. It was this: 
“It seems that the Millers are living for no other pur- 
pose than to traduce the good name of my father.” 
And the truth of this remark is a tradition in the 
Boston piano trade. A venerable Boston piano 
maker said to us yesterday: ‘The appearance of 
Mr. Miller in a prominent position as a mover of 
resolutions favoring the memory of Mr, Chickering 
at our Boston meeting appeared like the very irony of 
fate, for we all know how shamelessly the Chicker- 
ings personally and commercially have for years past 
suffered from the virulent tongues of the Millers. 
If you want to say anything good about a man don’t 
wait until he is dead.” 

This hits the nail squarely on the head. 

In some quarters a premium is offered upon hypoc- 
risy, and in public places crocodile tears are shed in 
profusion, We do not take any stock in all this kind of 
business, and we don’t! believe that any honest, well 
meaning, fair and square American citizen does. 
The Millers have lived a life devoted to the defama- 
tion of the good name of Chickering, and all they may 
now profess in favor of those who bore and who bear 
that name is hollow pretense and disgusting hypoc- 
risy, and there is not ONE piano man in Boston who 
does not subscribe to this, for there exists not ONE 
whom the Millers have not traduced in a similar man- 
ner and who is not personally cognizant of the truth 
of all we have said on the subject. 

TTO HEGNER on March 12 played at a court con- 
0 cert at Berlin, before the Emperor and Empress 
of Germany,.on a superb Steinway concert grand 
piano. The young artist was cordially embraced after 
the performance by the Emperor, and the Empress 
showered special favors upon him. The Steinway 
grand was selected in preference to any other concert 
piano in Berlin. 














—Chas, H. Steinway leaves for Europe on April 8, to be gone a short 








about $22,900 for the seven months ending January 


business in this place? 


time. 
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edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. ment of all leading artists. 
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HONORING CHICKERING. 





Tribute of the Boston 


Trade. 


A REMARKABLE DEMONSTRATION. 


HE honor, respect and esteem in which the name 
i of Chickering is held by the music trade in Bos- 
ton, and particularly by the piano and organ trade, 
were shown with unmistakable accent and with re- 
markable unanimity by a series of demonstrations 
last week in respect to the memory of the late Charles 
Francis Chickering, whe died on Monday, March 23, 
and was buried from Boston last Saturday. 

While on many similar sad occasions in various 
piano making centres the memories of prominent 
men in the trade received proper recognition, we are 
prepared to say that never in the history of the trade 
has such a distinguished and noteworthy tribute been 
paid to a deceased member of it as constituted the 
proceedings of the Boston piano trade last week. 

The first manifestation came in the shape of a meet- 
ing which seemed to have been a spontaneous gather- 
ing brought about without any apparent effort. 
was simply suggested that the Boston trade should 
in some manner express its feelings on the death of 
its distinguished member, and on the strength of a 
few interviews the members of the trade met at the 
Adams House. 

We append the official report. 


Meeting at the Adams House. 


In response to a call for the piano manufacturers 
and piano dealers of Boston to take action in regard 
to the death of Mr. Chas. F. Chickering a large num- 
ber of gentlemen, constituting a large majority of the 
trade, met at the Adams House March 26, at 
o'clock A. M. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball, of the Hallet & Davis Company, 
called the meeting to order, and on motion of Mr. 
James Cumston Mr. P. H. Powers, of the Emerson 
Piano Company, was chosen chairman, and Mr. W. A. 
Harvey secretary. 

After a few introductory remarks by the chairman 
Mr. Henry F. Miller addressed the meeting at greater 
length, paying a tribute to the character of the de- 
ceased and the high standing and world wide reputa- 
tion of the house of which he had been so many years 
the head, in which sentiments he had the unanimous 
concurrence of the gentlemen present. 

On the motion of Mr. Alexander Steinert the follow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed to represent the piano 
Messrs. 
Miller, 


trade at the funeral on Saturday, March 28: 
Vos . 
Mason, Pond, Faxon and Briggs. 


Kimball, Cumston, Moore, Scanlan, 


On motion of Mr. Henry F. Miller the following 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to draw up 
appropriate resolutions to be presented for approval 
at an adjourned meeting, also that said resolutions be 
published in the « Journal,” ‘* Transcript,” “ Herald ve 


same shall be sent to the widow of Mr. Chickering and 


‘and that properly engrossed copies of the 


Post,’ 


to Mr. Geo. H. Chickering, his surviving brother: 
Mr. Henry F. Miller, Mr. Jas. Cumston and the chair- 
man 


The secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the person having charge of the funeral, and if possi- 
ble have 25 or more seats reserved for the committee 
and such other members of the trade as may wish to 
attend. 

It was also voted that the trade should close their 
respective warerooms between the hours of 12 and 1 
o'clock Saturday and that notice of the same should 
be published in the papers. 

On motion of Col. William Moore it was voted that 
a committee of three be appointed to procure a suit- 
able floral The appointed Colonel 
Moore, Alexander Steinert and T. F. Scanlan. 
also voted that the character and cost of said floral 
tribute be left to the discretion of the committee, and 
that said cost and all other expenses incurred by the 


offering. chair 


It was 


It | 


11 | 








meeting should be assessed on the various firms rep- 
resented at this meeting. 

The meeting was then adjourned to Friday, March 
27, at same hour and place. 

The adjourned meeting then drafted the following 
resolutions : 


The Resolutions. 


| Whereas, The piano manufacturers and dealers of Boston 


| have learned with profound sorrow of the death of Charles | 


Francis Chickering, for many years head of the illustrious 

| house of Chickering & Sons ; therefore 
Resolved, That by the death of Mr. Chickering we have 
lost a most valued member of our craft ; one who by his 


life work has brought not only reputation and honor to the | 


house of which he was so long the recognized head, but 
who, by his influence and earnest efforts, has contributed 
| in a large measure to the advancement of the art of piano 


making. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our recognition of his 
generous and sympathetic nature, his broad and intelligent 
liberality, his chivalric and manly bearing and his stanch 
integrity—a useful and an honorable life that has distin- 
guished him among men. 


Resolved, That we extend to the widow and surviving | 


members of the family our respectful and sincere condo- 
lence in their great bereavement. 

P. H. Powers, chairman ; James Cumston, E. N. Kimball, 
J. W. Vose, C. A. Bourne, Henry F. Miller, George A, Gib- 
son, H. Pond, C. C. Briggs, C. C. Briggs, Jr., O. A. Kimball, 
William Moore, Thomas F, Scanlan, Edward Mason, A. Mc- 


Phail, John A. McLaughlin, Edwin Faxon, Alex. Steinert, 


E. W. Tyler, C. W. Smith, John Warren, George Cheney, C. 


P. Cummings, E. J. Flynn, E. B. Wood, William Burrill A. | 


W. Harvey. 

It seemed eminently proper that Mr. Powers should 
have been selected to preside at the meetings, as he 
has been from the days of his youth associated in 
various ways with the Messrs. Chickering socially, 


having been, together with Mr. George H. Chickering, | 


one of the original members of the famous Apollo 
Club. 
Chickering attested the friendship existing for years 


past between Mr. Powers and these renowned piano | 


manufacturers, and the selection of that gentleman as 
chairman of the meetings was one of the befitting re- 
sults of this now historic action of the Boston piano 
trade. 


The Funeral. 


The remains of the deceased were brought on a 
special car on the Shore Line Express, reaching Bos- 
ton last Thursday evening, and conveyed to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Thomas E. Chickering, 290 Beacon-st., 
whence on Saturday morning they were taken to 
Trinity Church, reaching there at noon. 

The members of the trade gathered at the Hotel 
Brunswick, and in a body marched to the church, 
which was crowded with hundreds of workmen from 
the Chickering factory and a host of friends of the 
late Mr. Chickering and the Chickering family. There 
were many floral tributes, chief of which was an enor- 
mous lyre from the Boston trade and a floral grand 
piano from the workmen and employés of the estab- 
lishment. 

The New York house of Chickering was represented 

Messrs. P. J. Gildemeester, W. O. Bacon, Mr. 
Urchs and Patrick Crow, who took the remains to 
The Boston piano trade was represented by 
the following gentlemen : 


by 
soston. 


P. H. Powers ..............Emerson Piano Company. 
Vose & Sons Piano Company. 


C. C. Briggs & Co. 


James W. Vose. .ccccsissdcs 
C. C. Briggs, Sr 
Col. Wm. Moore l 
Mr. Cummings 
Henry F. Miller 
E. P. Mason 

| Harry Mason 

| Chandler W. Smith 

| Henry Bassford 

| Thos. F. Goanlan. <<. i0s40..2 New England Piano Company. 
E. N. Kimball | 

J. B. Woodford j 
John A. McLaughlin 

d 


Everett Piano Company. 


H. F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. 


ee Mason & Hamlin Organ and 
Piano Company. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 


New England Organ Company. 


Handel Pond 


Geo. A. Gibson § °°" Ivers & Pond Piano Company. 
Geo. W. Beardsley........ 
BE. B. Wes .c05sisescbbghs 
WES ME. SIRO 6h ve vanee ss 
A, W. Barvey.cs.t csc -....C. C. Harvey & Co. 
Bain Faxon s<... iiss is O. J. Faxon & Co. 
Joseph E. Clapp. os. cesses 
Geo. S. Cheney ............Estey Boston house. 
| E, W. Tyler......... + «eeeeeKnabe Boston house. 
| James Cumston............ Hallett & Cumston. 





Intimate personal relations with the brothers | 


C, A. Bourne.........+++...Wm. Bourne & Son. 
| Geo. M. Guild.......00ec00 
Alex. Steinert..............M. Steinert & Sons. 


S. Nordheimer............ .. Toronto. 
W. H, Johnson.............Halifax. 
N. J. eines, JPo6... ct ae New York. 
| Marc A, Blumenberg....... THE Musica CouriErR. 


| Rev. Phillips Brooks conducted the services in an 
impressive manner and the choir of the church offici- 
ated in its capacity, while a choral, “Commit Thy 
| Ways, O Pilgrim,” from Bach’s “ Passion Music,” was 
| sung by members of the Handel and Haydn Society, 
| of which the late Mr, Chickering was at one time presi- 
| dent and of which he was alwaysa stanch supporter. 
After the services the funeral cortége passed be- 
tween a file consisting of the workmen and employés 
of Chickering & Sons on one side of the street and 
|the members of the Boston piano trade on the op- 
posite side, who, with uncovered heads, remained in 
| position until the procession had passed, when the 
| workmen closed in and followed the remains to 
| Mount Auburn Cemetery, where they were interred, 
hile the others slowly dispersed. 
Every piano establishment in the city of Boston was 
| closed during the funeral services and appropriate 
notices were put in conspicuous places announcing the 
reason for the temporary suspension of business. 

Thus ended the most graceful tribute ever be- 
| stowed upon any member of the piano trade, and it 
redounds to the honor and the credit of the men 
constituting the piano and organ trade of Boston, 
who made this occasion an historic episode in the 
trade, worthy of the man whom they honored as well 

as laudable to themselves. 


| W. 


| 
| 
| 


* * 


| The preliminary services were held at his late resi- 
| dence, No. 5 Fifth-ave., New York, Bishop Potter and 
the Rev. Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, officiating. 
| Among those in attendance whose names could be 
learned were: Mr. and Mrs. George Chickering, Mrs. 
Col. Thomas Chickering, Mr. P. J. Gildemeester, Mr. 
E. H. Colell, Mr. A. A. Ashforth, James A. Mulligan, 
Mr. J. Young, Mr. William A. Gordon, Mr. F. W. 
Sturtevant, Mr. Ernest Urchs, Mr. E. H. McEwen, Mr. 
H. Hudson, Mr. W. O. Bacon, Miss Davidson, Mr. 
Louis Joscelyn, Mr. J. H. Alpuente, Mr. William Stein- 
way, Mr. Nahum Stetson, Mr.C.S. Fischer, Mr. Adolph 
Fischer, Mr. Jack Haynes, Mr. F. G. Smith, Mr. Harry 


E. Freund, Mr. Frank Abbott, Mr. F. A. Schwab, Mr. 
Rudolph Aronson, Mr. Stephen Massett, Mr. Richard 
Hoffman, Mr. F. H. Chandler, Mr. Alfred Dolge, Mr. 
John C. Freund, Mr. Hamilton S. Gordon, Mr. William 


| E. Wheelock, Mr. Charles Francis Train, Mr. Horace 


Waters, Mr. de Pachmann, Mr. James W. Currier, Mr. 
R. M. Walters, Mr. J. M. Lander, Miss S. Barndollar, 
Mr. George W. Warren, Mr. T.N. Poznanski, Mr. J. W. 
Parson Price, Mr. H. B. Fry, Mr. William M. Thoms, 
Mr. A. De Vivo, Mr. William Russell Case, Dr. R. 
Ogden Doremus, Mr. William M. Semmnacher, Mr. 
William K. Bassford, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Corbay, 
Miss Gertrude Griswold, Mr. George C. Munsie, Col. 


| Rush C. Hawkins, Mr. Joseph Meyers, Mr. H. G. 





Post, Dr. Joseph Pech, Mr. Henry Mayer, Mr. Marble, 
Mrs. Clara Brinkerhoff, Mrs. Clara E. Thoms, Mr. 
S. Nordheimer, Rev. Dr. N. Maynard, Rev. Dr. Nel- 
son. The flag on Steinway Hall was at half mast dur- 


ing the whole day. 








Pnew ! 
R. G. P. HACKENBERG, of Austin, Tex., has a num- 


ber of electrical schemes of considerable merit for the Columbian 
Exposition. He is an electrician of some prominence and the ideas he has 
advanced are receiving careful attention, One of them is a system of 
musical telegraphy for concert purposes. Ina brief way he explains the 
operation of musical telegraphy in about this fashion: The thing requires 
10 pianos, with an electrical attachment to each piano, There should bea 
keyboard with 10 keys, to be under the control of a musical director, whose 
office is to make and break the electrical connections between the instru- 
ments. The pianist occupies one of the pianos. He has no new duties to 
perform in playing the combination, as the expression is mainly rendered 
by the musical director. The object of having pianos is not so much to 
secure a uniform loud volume in music by the simultaneous action of the 
instruments, but to give rapid runs without taking two successive notes 
from the same instrument and otherwise render artistic expression reach- 
ing the ear from different points, thus affording a timbre of its own and 
the widest range of harmony. 

The expense of getting up this electro-music is not great. The pianos 
would be loaned for the advertising. The whole affair could be put in 
operation for a few thousand dollars and would make a very attractive 
feature in the musical department, besides showing a new use for elec- 
tricity.—Chicago ‘* Evening Post.” 








—John P. Adlon, who has for many years been engaged in the music 
and jewelry business at Oskaloosa, Ia., has sold out his entire stock and 
trade. The music business is continued by the Adlon Music Company, his 
son, John H., being the manager, and as the old stand has been entirely 
remodeled they now have one of the finest stores in the State of Iowa. 
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AN OPEN LETTER. 


> 


Sohmer & Co. 


TO THE 


Piano Manufacturers’ Association. 


Editors Musical Courier : 

HE respect in which we hold many if not most of 
T the members of the Piano Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Vicinity, and the deference 


due to their conscientious attitude in establishing an | 


association and endeavoring to increase its scope, 
have compelled us to remain silent until now, when 
the dinner of the association has become a part of the 
past and anything we may deem proper to say could 
not be considered as antagonistic or intended to in- 
fluence such persons as may have contemplated 
membership in the association. 

We desire to go on record to-day for various rea- 
sons, among which is an explanation of the refusal 
to become members of the association subsequent 
upon several requests made upon us by members of 
the association to do so. We desire it now to be un- 
derstood that our original attitude at the time of the 
strike was based upon a careful consideration of the 
circumstances and the conditions of labor in its rela- 
tion to capital as applied particularly to the piano 
trade, as well as a careful study of the relations of the 
manufacturers and their representatives toward each 
other. The step then taken was not made in undue 
haste and, just as the step taken to-day, was the result 
of serious and solemn reflection, and the principles 
upon which our conduct is based may be condensed 
into a series of propositions that fully*explain our 
position. 

i. 

Together with other New York piano manufactur- 
ers who have not joined the association we do not 
believe in the practicability of an organization which 
places on an equality the producers of articles that 
are just as distinct in character as if they were classi- 
fied under distinct names. Unlike any other com- 
mercial unit the piano represents an individuality not 
limited only in its influence upon the wholesale trade, 


but distinguished in the retail trade also and chiefly | 
To the world at large it is not the piano | 


by its name. 
only which we make, but the Sohmer piano, and this 
very individuality of the instrument is the chief lever 


used by our agents and representatives in the dis- | 
| conditions that have all along prevailed and that have 


posal of our product. While in general parlance we 
are piano manufacturers, we are in particular and 
chiefly known as makers of the Sohmer. A fortune 
has been spent in making this association of the in- 


ductive of great results. 
same level with other instruments partly or not at all 
known to the public would be doing an injustice to 
ourselves and an irreparable wrong to our agents. 

Il. 

As it has turned out in the practical operations of 
the Piano Manufacturers’ Association, the destinies of 
many future transactions may depend entirely upon 
committees consisting of gentlemen who represent a 
variety of conflicting interests. Matters affecting 
agents and dealers will probably be decided by com- 
petitors and the influence of these decisions will 
naturally be far reaching. In nearly every city or 


| competition to prevail for the benefit of all, 


secret only makes the danger and menace to the deal- 
er greater. It assumes the form of a pool or trust, 
institutions that are fast becoming unpopular, that 
have brought about great contra-alliances among the 
masses, and whose formations are now made under 
various guises, chiefly with the intention of a specious 
display of candor due to the danger connected with 
their operations. Whatever apology or excuse might 
be urged in favor of the Piano Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, we cannot afford any risk of being connected 
with any institution that savors of the pool or the 
trust, and in this sense of a triple trust, the first be- 
ing against the workman, the second against the 
dealer, and through him upon the public. 
Ill. 


Moreover, all the benefits to accrue from such an 
association of interests would go to a class of piano 
manufacturers who have done the least in advancing 
the grade of the article or advocating its usefulness in 
public print, and this may account for the attitude of 
certain firms in the trade toward the music trade 
press. We could never place ourselves in an attitude 
that could possibly be interpreted as hostile to the 
papers known as music trade papers, but can readily 
understand how tirms who have not learned how to 
use these papers judiciously look upon the rapid 
growth of piano manufacturing institutions who have 
succeeded, on the other hand, by means of their large 
patronage of this class of papers, with a jealous eye. 
Analysis will prove that many of the younger firms 
have developed their trade largely through the aid of 
these papers, and the so-called ‘conservative ” houses 
who have depended upon other methods that are con- 
sidered obsolete by progressive men have not devel- 
oped in parallel lines with the more active firms. 

Why, after such satisfactory experience, any steps 
should be taken by an association of piano manufac- 
turers to interrupt the natural growth of these papers 
or the operation of natural laws in regard to the same 
we fail to comprehend. It is also a curious state of 
affairs to attempt to limit these papers in number and 
to influence their independence, making their exist- 
ence largely dependent upon secret proceedings 
which naturally create suspicion and necessarily must 
react unfavorably upon all concerned. On principle 
we are opposed to any secret proceedings of a digni- 
fied body of manufacturers. We are living in an en- 
lightened age and not‘in the days of the Vehme, 
when men were convicted without an opportunity of 
defense. 

IV. 

The history of the piano trade in this country shows 
that the spirit of competition was the true source of 
the success that has been so rapidly attained. We 
believe in leaving well enough alone. If under the 


impelled the piano industry forward in such rapid 
strides that it has become one of the phenomenal in- 


| dustries of the land, particularly when the cost and 


strument with its maker so emphatic as to be pro- | character of the product are taken into consideration 


To place the product on the | 


—if under such conditions we have succeeded, it seems 
to us that any fundamental change of the order of 
things would be, to say the least, injudicious. 

It has not been by means of association and co-op- 
eration that the piano trade has become great. The 
phenomenal growth is due chiefly to the friction of 
competition by means of which all of us who suc- 


| ceeded were burnished up to the highest degree to do 


our utmost to overcome our commercial antagonists. 
Under the circumstances we believe in permitting this 
The 


| competition need never sink into the slough of per- 
; sonal antagonisms, but with people who appreciate 


town, State or district piano dealers are competing | 


with all the fierceness and energy that characterize | 


not only,provincial but metropolitan retail sales. It 


has been found during a century’s history that | 


friendly and social relations between competitors 
cannot successfully prevail, and that this rule holds 
stronger in inverse ratio to the size of the city, so that 
it is most prominent in smaller communities. 

Those acts of the association affecting the dealer 


would, therefore, in most cases place him in a sub- | 


ordinate position, subject to conditions brought 
about by committees or an association which em- 


| fied spirit. 
| change human nature. 


business ethics can always be maintained in a digni- 
Associations of manufacturers cannot 
The piano manufacturer who 
traduces his competitor’s name and wares will do so, 
be he a member of an association or not. 

V. 


securing uniform pitch through the association. A 
meeting of a body of musicians held last week at Mil- 
waukee decided in favor of the French normal diapa- 
son ; a leading organization here insists upon its own 
pitch, which differs from the French ; the Worcester 


braces the makers of the very piano the sales of | Festival has its pitch and the Boston firms and the 
which he has constant difficulty in defeating. The | Symphony Orchestra in that city have their pitch. 


fact that the decisions of the association or com-| Are piano manufacturers in New York city able to 
mittees are made in star chamber and are kept | decide this question? The piano manufacturer who | 
t 


makes his piano so as to conform to the various 
pitches, and so can accommodate any singer or any 
pianist who is to play with orchestral accompaniment, 
appears to be the only one who could gain any ad- 
vantage by adopting a uniform pitch among New 
York piano manufacturers, for he would still remain 
in that delightful position of pandering to any pitch, 
whereas the others who would conform to the pitch 
decided upon by their association would have one 
pitch only, and one pitch then, like one pitcher, would 
not be safe to start to play with. 

If we are to have uniform pitch it must be on the 
strength of a national movement among musicians ; 
when they have decided the piano makers, among 
many others, must follow, for they cannot lead. The 
thousands of orchestras, brass bands, &c., get along 
very well without pianos. If uniform pitch is then 
adopted all piano makers will fare evenly; if it is 
adopted by the New York association the only firm 
that can be possibly benefited is the one that now 
makes pianos to conform with several pitches, for the 
others would not be able to follow, for they are not 
ina position to do so. The makers of medium priced 
pianos would fare still worse should their pitch be 
lowered by arbitrary action, for the high pitch helps 
to sell their pianos. It is the brilliancy of tone that 
sells a medium or low grade piano. A change of pitch 
would also involve a large expense, which may be use- 
less after all, for scales, plate patterns, &c., would 
have to be altered, and we all understand what that 
means. Certain firms would not be obliged to do so, 
for they are ready for the proposed pitch. 

VI. 

Uniform warranty is urged as another reason for 
the existence of the association. But here we fail to 
see where any benefit will accrue to members of the 
association, for uniform warranty can only be madea 
success if it becomes universal, while, on the other 
hand, it would prove injurious to members of the 
association if it were used by them only, for a uni- 
form warranty would necessarily be a modified war- 
ranty, and those who are outside of the association, 
who would not be controlled by it, would use no 
modified warranty and would therefore have an enor- 
mous advantage. In to this it is a grave 
question whether the makers of the Sohmer 
would not be committing a disastrous blunder by 


addition 
piano 


modifying their warranty when such modification is 
not justified by the character of our piano and the 
reliability of our product. 
Our warranty requires no 
purchasers of Sohmer pianos are entitled to the most 
interpretation of every guaranty which 


modification, and the 


liberal we 
give to our instruments. 
rank or standard of this warranty in order to make it 


For us to abate from the 
uniform with piano manufacturers who have no con- 
fidence in the durability and reliability of their instru- 
ments would be impossible, and we believe it a poor 
solution of a vexed question introduced chietly by 
piano manufacturers who cannot conscientiously 
warrant their goods, or who are fearful of a broad 
warranty and the results apt to ensue from issuing it. 
For manufacturers of high grade pianos to issue war- 
the demand of makers of lower 


grade goods seems poor policy, and such a step re- 


rantees based on 
quires no further comment. 
VIL. 

No Western firms accepted invitations to the asso- 
ciation dinner. The attitude of the association to- 
ward the dealers is not viewed complacently by the 
latter and we do not consider it to make the 
issue a sectional one and place the Eastern manufac- 
turer in a position which will make a contrast with 
the action of Western piano manufacturers appear to 
The Sohmer piano 


wise 


the disadvantage of the former. 
seeks the whole field and is treated as fairly by the 
dealers of the West as by those of the East and South, 


}and any compact by Eastern manufacturers exclu- 
| sively, such as this now undoubtedly appears to be, 
| would ‘give {ue shrewd Western piano manufacturer 
Much stress has been laid upon the possibility of | 


an argument with which we do not propose to arm 


him, 
VIII. 


The rules which have made of the business of 
Sohmer & Co. a success that is national cannot be 
altered or changed by any association consisting to 
some extent of competitors, and we propose to trans- 
act our affairs in the same candid and straightforward 
manner in the future as in the past, instead of sub- 
mitting to the results of a secret conclave of manu- 
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the world at large. This is the reason why we appear 
in public print, hoping that our views will be received 

1 the same candid and liberal spirit in which we sub- 
mit them. SOHMER & Co, 
New York, April 1, 1891. 





THAT “EAR FOR MUSIC.” 


+> = 


OST men when they start in to write after the 


M 


that a girl should master the art of darning socks 


good old fashion about how much better it is 


than that she should master the art of dancing or of 


playing the piano” manage to rouse the ire of the 


more gentle sex. Most men are given to exclaim- 
«Give me the girl with her hair brushed back from 

her forehead !" 

the the 


Frock” has become an almost exclusively mascu- 


‘Give me girl with calico frock!” 


une expression, ) 
And these men straight away turn about and ad- 


+} 


lire the 


girls with the frizzled bangs and the fashion- 
able gowns (not frocks), and the women wonder not 
‘at, but listen patiently and dress accordingly. 
rherefore is it an exception to the conditions when a 
man writes as this one has done anent the buying of 
1 piano for the girl with an “ ear for music.” 

This article appeared in the “ Leaf,” of Santa Rosa, 
Cal., on March 10, and is worthy of reproduction : 

\ friend of ours purchased a piano the other day, and it 
et us to thinking why it was so fashionable to have a 


piano in almost every house and no musicians. But we 


an’t analyze it or find any sense in it, any more than we 
in understand why undershirts with hip pockets in the 
bosom are exposed in show windows or always found on 
the ladies’ bargain counter. But we can state facts and 
illustrate the rule by the case of our friend. 
Well, We don’t 


whether it was a grand, square, an upright or a depraved 


he purchased a $350 piano. remember 


me, but it cost a sum of money that will require a good 


deal of cheeseparing economy in his family for several 


years tocome. ‘'My daughter wanted it, she has a fine 
ear for music and it will help to fill out her education,’’ he 
half sadly 


1e had made in thus doing a parent’s duty. 


and yet in a semi gratified tone at the 
There 
10 chances to one this girl has no more musical talent 


As for her * 


re marke 1 
sacrifice } 
‘re 
than Fresno’s stone man. ear for music ’’ she 
has no more artistic appreciation of ‘* harmony divine ”’ 


than the flabby mollusk reposing in its pink and amber 


shell listening to the ‘strange oath of the sailor floating 
over it. It is true her ears would be pleasingly tickled 


when listening to a simple ballad or some appealing aria 
with its slumbrous cadences, experiencing the same sensa 
tions as when lulled to sleep in her cradle by her mother’s 
crooning. 
all. 
yublesome ‘‘ ear for music”’ is going to slice the 
the of the 


» turn her dress inside ‘out and be made over ; 


is Musical talent she had none, and now that 


rhis 


tri of hers 


bread thinner, reduce sweetness tea, Cause 


mother t 
make amiable, pout wheedled, kiss coaxed, foolish old dad 
reduce his tobacco rations and turn the entire domestic 


mena 


into a family ways and means committee for the 
purpose of raising revenue on every breath of hilarity, en 
every smile of happiness, on every creature comfort. that 
omes into the house to pay for that piano. 


As we follow the extravagant owner of that ‘‘ ear for 
’’ we discover that after about 12 lessons in music 
has learned to thrum a few chords; can play a few 


the 


ie 


s in which, by kindly aid of an interpreter, usually 
that 


jonaparte’s March over the Alps’”’ is now in progress 


nervous mother, is made to understand 


one 


across a stretch of white bone keys ; that McGinty is at the 
bottom of the sea or looking for his ‘* best suit of clothes”’ 
among the piano chords; or ‘Johnnie get your gun out”’ 
tive of assassination by some outraged ghost of 


who is ingiting the murder of the owner of that 
nusis 


Ina 
no taste fort 


short time the girl gets tired of her lessons. She has 
instrument. 


Her 


with the gurgle of sweet nothings as 


ie She cannot be prevailed upon 
vy for callers ‘ear for music’’ is now being 


very evening 
j 


vey are whispered through the thin spears of a close and 

) lential moustache, and the piano is closed down, and 
forever, unless some visitor occasionally tickles its keys. 
rh it stands, sombre, mysterious, ominous; its lids 
ind its voice hushed as if in the chambers of death, 


orld like a rosewood coffin, a better 


expensive coffin than will encase the cold frame 


dad or the owner of the ‘‘ear for music,’’ who 


aty imwic 
music when she forsook her nankin pantalettes, 


1 only found that she was void of the art of harmony 


when she found a lover after having almost bankrupted the, 


household to buy her a piano. 
And t 


ie moral of this too common piece of everyday 


| realism is, don’t buy a piano for $350 for a musicless girl, | 


when a typewriter can be purchased for $40, a commercial 
course procured for $50 or a washtub for six bits. If you 
do, you are speeding the day when, through a perverse 
neglect of teaching your girls the ordinary routine of | 
domestic duties, in order that they may have fashionable | 
encounters with a piano of their own, they will know as 
much about sewing a button on a hapless husband’s | 
harness as they will ever know about fugue or counter. | 
point. 
It would be interesting to investigate this case 
further and discover who it was that circulated the 
rumor about the girls possessing this average “ear 
for music.” We should like to wager a year's sub- 
scription to THE MUSICAL COURIER against a big 
apple that the idea originated in the active mind of 
some wily piano salesman, that he “sprung” it on 
«‘dear, amiable, foolish old dad,” that he repeated it 
often and in many subtle ways upon poor, nervous 
mother, and that the young man the ‘thin 
spears of a close and confidential moustache” was 
not a circumstance to the aforementioned salesman 
when it came to convincing the girl of her good 
qualities and enlarging upon this particular ear for 


with 


music. 

And this sale is a fair example of many that are 
made every day, when salesmen work upon the vanity 
of the girls and the pride of the parents to close an- 
other instalment account. But it is a fair example 
only to a certain extent and right here is where the 
moral comes in— Don't sell pianos to people who 
don’t want them and who don’t need them. The idea 
is rather parodoxical, but it applies to actual experi- 
ence. The chances are five to one that such forced 
sales will turn out badly for all concerned. The form- 
ing of a family ways and means committee, and the 
turning of mother’s dresses and slicing the bread 
thinner and all that sort of thing, is likely to last for 
but a few months, when mother, rendered still more 
nervous by the girl’s daily endeavors to make Bona- 
parte march over the Alps, will declare that she is go- 
ing to have a new dress anyhow, and the girl with the 
“ear for music” will want more sweetness in the tea 
now that the youth has a lien on the ear, and the 
average healthy young girl is supposedly fond of good 
thick slices of bread and butter, and, worst of all, dear 
old foolish, pout wheedled, kiss coaxed dad will rear 
up and allow that he will be gol durned if he won't 
have his usual allowance of tobacco and—well, when 
the next instalment comes due the money isn’t ready. 

Then nervous mother, whom the kiss coaxed 
individual lays all the blame for this “ foolishness of 
stands the brunt of the collector's visits and 


on 


hers,” 
lies awake nights inventing new excuses for next 
month; then dad is annoyed by the collector at his 
place of business, and the girl imagines that the 
other girls look at her suspiciously when she goes to 
church and she is mortally afraid that he of the con- 
fidential whiskers will hear of it, and two, three, four 
months run on and the piano is taken back by the 
dealer, damaged both by use and by lack of use and 
another hopeless debt is entered on the books. Of | 
course dad, who has been run to death, will tell his | 
friends that they shouldn't have any business dealings | 
with such a man as that dealer, and the girl will tell her 
associates that the piano was “so horrid” that she 





couldn't use it any longer, and the nervous mother | 
will say that the collector was an impudent man and | 
the dealer a swindler, and—and—when the dealer's | 
notes come due he has to renew them, and he com- 
plains to the traveling men that money is tight, and | 
manufacturers curses the instalment system and put | 
off the supply man, and so it goes on and on round 
the circle. 


But the salesman who “worked” this sale—he is | 
still asmart, successful man. Why, bless your heart, | 
he can go right into a man’s home and sell a piano | 
after everyone else has failed; he can sell pianos to | 

He’s a 
And his | 

him a| 


people that never thought of buying one. 
smart salesman, he is, and remember it. 
employer appreciates his work and calls 
« hustler.” 


Isn't this sort of thing too true? 





Got Enough of Cheap Pianos. 
R. H. DEARBORN and daughter, of Stone City, were 
in town yesterday and purchased a $450 Lindeman piano from 


H. C, Waite, gladly parting with their stenciled Haden & Sons, Kimball, 


or what not piano at less than one-half they paid for it two years ago 
when this section of the country was being flooded with pianos (so called) 
at $185 or less, This wonderful combination of wood and [metal, called a | 
piano, is on exhibition at Waite’s music store, and any person can readily | 
see through it in many places. It can be bought for $49.—Cedar Rapids 


* Republican.’ | 





growing demand they have created in this line. 


’'d Be an Emerson. 
A poet wrote that he would be a rose, 
To lie and die upon his lady’s breast ; 
Another would the zephyr be that blows 
Warm kisses to his love when she’s at rest. 


But I would be a PIANo, for my lady’s hand 
To ever touch and play upon at will, 

Yielding to her sweet and soft command 
Her soul with love’s dear melody to fill. 


An EMERSON, of such the muse has sung: 
An Emerson, best known if music’s art ; 

No discord there, no yielding strings unstrung, 
An EMERSON from sole agent Junius Hart. 








Goldsmith Again. 
LETTER from Scranton, Pa., asks an oft 
repeated question : 
Messrs. Blumenberg &Floersheim, New York: 

GenTLemMen—Can you tell me anything about the Goldsmith piano? Is 
it legitimate? I think your war upon the stencil goods is worth a good 
deal to the trade in general. Yours, &c., 

Seeker Arrer KNOWLEDGE. 

The ‘*Goldsmith ”’ stencil has been frequently referred 
to in these columns. The ‘‘Goldsmith” piano is a cheap 
instrument that is purchased of anyone who will sell the 
cheapest to the man who is now pushing it in New York, 
For some time he has been doing business from the build- 
ing of the New York Consolidated Exchange, gaining there- 
by a certain standing in the estimation of unsophisticated 
people out of town. We understand that Mr. Goldsmith is 
a member of the exchange, and we have all along been sur- 
prised that the gentlemen connected with that institution 
should permit him to traffic on their prestige. As for the 
piano itself you may well imagine its worthlessness when 
you learn that it is sold in this city for $125 to $185 and is 
of the lowest grade that can be put together. 








Type Written. 
EvansviLue, Ind., March 25, 1891. 

Mr. Epiror—I have noticed with great surprise and in- 
dignation an article in your paper which purports to be an 
extract from the Evansville ‘‘ Gazette ’’ of March 10. 

First of all, there is no such paper published in Evans- 
ville as the ‘‘Gazette.”’ I the whole article as 
absolutely and unqualifiedly false from beginning to end. 
It is a great outrage both upon my family and upon the 
young lady whose name is mentioned. 

I have never run away with anybody, and I never expect 
to run away with anybody. I am in the employ of a repu- 
table New York manufacturing company and have been 


denounce 


since March 1; have not been away from home except on 
business connected with my employment. 

These matters have been referred to competent legal 
advisers, and papers which so recklessly deal with the 
good name of others should be made to understand what 
the law of the land is and the protection it affords to the 
good name of citizens, and most of all to the good name of 
young ladies who have committed no wrong against society 
or anybody else. 

THE MusicaL Courter, as well as other papers, I have 
heretofore regarded as my friends, and the principal criti- 
cism which I have to offer upon the publication of this 
article is that some means of ascertaining the truth of the 
article should have been used before publishing it. A 
telegram or letter to any of the Evansville papers would 
have satisfied any prudent journalist that the article about 
to be published was without foundation in fact. 

Respectfully, O. WIGGINs. 
HE above was received in type written copy, ad- 
T dressed on an envelope of J. E. Williamson, 
attorney-at-law, Evansville, who represents some of 
the creditors. 


Meeting of Dreher Company. 


HE stockholders of the B. Dreher’s Sons Com- 


pany, of Cleveland, held their annual meeting on 
March 19, and elected the following board of directors and 


| officers : 


F, W. Bruch (president of} Acme Machine Company), 
president. 

H. Dreher, vice-president. 

O. Dreher, secretary and treasurer. : 

E. I. Leighton, of Leighton & Hathaway ; A. W. Barber, 
attorney-at-law, directors with the above. 

At the meeting a report of the number of pianos and 
organs sold from March 20, 1890, to March 20, 1891, was 
read, and it showed that 540 pianos and 224 organs—a total 


| of 764 instruments—amounting to $155,985, were sold in 
that period. 


—Mr. Chas. F, Sisson, who called at our office one day last week, says 
that the business in Farrand & Votey reed organs is unusually good, so 
good in fact that they are running the factory on overtime, while their 
pipe organ business is so large that no orders can now be accepted for de- 
livery before July 1. Within a short time arrangements will have been 
completed by which they will manufacture all the component parts of 
their pipe organs, when they will be able to much better cope with the 
Mr. Sisson left on Satur- 
day for a trip through Pennsylvania, 
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Active, Reliable Agents Wanted for all Unoccupied _— 


These Popular Pianos are everywhere acknowledged as 
EXCELLENT, POSSESSING GREAT POWER, 
WONDERFUL EVENNESS OF SCALE, RICH SINGING QUALITY, 
AND EMBODYING MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP 
INSURING ABSOLUTE DURABILITY. 








> S650 CATALOGUES AND FULL INFORMATION MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS. 


ADDRESS 


am’ WEBSTER PIANO CO. 


WAREROOMS: 95 FIFTH AVENUE, 
MANUFACTORY: [19-121 AVENUE »}NEW YORK. 
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Yes—Certainl 
OMEONE in Galveston, Tex., asks a question 


a letter written on both sides of the sheet and with- 


nm 


S 


| 
| 
| 
| 


out a day date. Here is the letter 
GAL\t n, Tex., March, 1891, 

D ; I took par 1 conversation a few days ago in which two 
piano tuners were the principals, One remarked It's a shame for my 
! ¢ to send me out tuning pianos. | have not tuned a piano in two 
hs andahalf. If we get pushed a little they send me out and expect 

e to do as good a tuning job as a man that does nothing else but that 
ay in and day out. My house employs two tuners and one repairer. I 
lo all their repairing. I have often told the boss about that, but he turns 
a deaf « it He also remarked that.it was so difficult for him to tune 
at the tuning would stand. He remarked that he had 

xperienced that since he began repairing so steadily, and that he did 

ning that he knew it was the cause of it. In other words, he 

“ t pre pon us that to do a good tuning job a man must do 
‘ i " all the time The other tuner remarked: “If I 

‘ asta ano every day I have more trouble than usual to do 

a ink it your boss should either let you tune pianos or 
is | w that Tue M AL ¢ ek always tries to help its en- 
l w 1 like you to tell me what you think of the above | 

P r Ww two tuners in question are good men at their 

remy ers k a great dea f them also 
e be k gha reply to the above in your valuable 
AM 

\ certainly ; a piano tuner to do fine work must be in 
tant practice, must daily concentrate his mind upon 

| isk, a must keep his ear in that state of sensitive- 


ness that will enable him to detect fluctuations in pitch and 


fluctuations in combinations of pitch that make him a 
tuner. If our correspondent is a pianist, or at least a 
aver of the in he may as well ask himself whether it 
‘ ry to practice frequently in order to retain his |} 
It much the same with the human ear as | 
the ma ! except that the ear, being a more 
‘ t Y n and subjected to a much more severe test 
tra e tuning than is the hand in good playin 1s 
pe ) 1ence much more liable to lose its cunning than 
| e are rare cases on record where men who have not 
t i no in months have been able to set an even 
t erament and to develop it into a perfect job, but these 
e exces s to the rule—they are tuners born. It 
t i \ ail ilt thing to become a fairly good 
but the re few men who are qualified to become 
ner 1 ner meert tuner or whatever else they 
y be te ed Not one pianist in a thousand realizes how 
h the personality of a tuner enters into his task when 
! iakes a really tine, solid job rhere are but few piano 
tuners who can ‘‘grind’’ a pin in and *-set’’ it, and turn 
out a job that will stand the test of a modern piano recital, 
these men must keep themselves in constant work and 
n t never lose their ** nerve.’’ 


Taylor of Springfield. 


ITH a daily increasing business Taylor’s present 
W music store is becoming inadequate to the demands, and 
for some time Mr. Taylor has contemplated a change. Arrangements 

ve finally been made, and the business will be transferred to the store 
now occupied by A. F. Chapin & ¢ on the corner of Main and Pynchon 
treets The new quarters will not only be much larger but will afford 
better light, and the change will be appreciated by the customers. The 
re that faces on Main-st. will be fitted up with the furnishings lately 

I ito the present store and will be filled with music and merchandise 
I part of the store under the opera house stairs, as well as the rear 
will be used as piano warerooms. Downstairs there will be several 
rkrooms, and a large elevator capable of carrying a square piano wil 

be built in the rear, At the rear end of the main store on the Pynchon-st. 
will be the office. The blue room of the present store will be leased, 

e the main store will be rented for some other purpose. The new 


m April 1, but the present occupant will probably 


Apri 


r is bee cast 


10 


Springfield ** Union 


Notice. 


Y an act of the Legislature the corporate name of this 
B mpany has been changed Henceforth all business will be done 
Prescott Piano Company. Office and factory, 
s, 92 North Main-st., Concord, N. H 


ts proper name, the 


reroon 


| The Trade. 


Henry Steinert, of Cincinnati, is confined at his home by rheumatism. 
| —Mat Sherible is the new agent of Estey & Camp at Eagle River, Wis. 
R. E. Kroh, of Kansas City, Mo., is doing a large trade in Schubert 
| pianos. 
| The Lexington Organ Company, of Salinac Centre, Mich., will remove 

to Port Huron. 
| —W. W. Phillips & Co., of Hillsboro, Tex., are about opening a branch 
store at Itasca, Tex 
| A. J. Cooke, of Munnsville, N. Y., has sold out his piano and organ 
business and will retire April 15. 
—Mr. C. C. 
| house suffering severely from la grippe. 

~ We are informed that Mr. Adolph Petersen, of Toronto, Canada, con- 
templates going into the insurance business. 

~Albert Smith, piano and organ dealer, Rockland, Me., is doing an ex- 
cellent business which is constantly increasing. 

A. R. Cowles, of Newport, Vt., has secured the services of Charles 
Wallace as an outside piano and organ drummer. 

— Emil Wulschner, of Indianapolis, has secured the representation of 
the Knabe piano formerly held by Rich & McVey. 

A brother of C. H. Martin, of St. D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., expects to start on his own account at Dayton, Ohio. 


W.E 


Paul, now with 


Peabody, of Poughkeepsie, has leased a new wareroom at 417 


paper, | Main-st , for tive years, and expects to do a large trade. 


Geo. Kappel, of Pittsburgh, is about moving into his new wareroom 

m Smithtield-st. He has a large line of small musical merchandise and 
sheet music 

The Lincoln (Neb.) * Call” Thiers, formerly ot 

rhiers, of that city, gets $3,000 a year in his new position at 


says that George F 
Curtis & 
Chicago. Good for George 

Chase & Moody, of Syracuse, have leased the large building, No. 331 
South Salina-st., May 


1. They 


and will remove from their present quarters about 
are doing a thriving trade. 

John L, Dike and H. H. Hobson have formed a copartnership under 
the tirm name of Dike & Hobson, Hiram, Me., for the purpose ot transact- 
iano and organ business. 

Mr. William 


funct Mendelssohn Piar 


ing aj 


jaird, of Toronto, Canada, the founder of the now de- 


Company of that place, was in town last week 








seeking a position in some retail piano wareroom. 

Musicales are given in a series at the showrooms of the Wilcox & 
White Organ Company, at Meriden, during which the characteristics of the 
elf playing Symp iy organs are demonstrated 

Messrs. Heebner & Paul, of Pottsville, Pa., will move into their new 
juarters about They will have more than double their present 
warero spa | increase their selling force to 12 men 

A benetit concert was given in Boston recently to James Kingman, a 
tone regulator, who has been very ill. Over $200 net were real:zed, the 
workmen of the Hallet & Davis Company and of the Ivers & Pond Com- 


ntributing the greater part of the sum, 
M. Webb, of No. 915 Marcy-ave 
ean cut paper and cloth puncheons, in the making of 


pany « 
We 


sample list 


R 
of some « 
Webb excels 


in which he does an exceedingly large business. 


thank Mr 


Brooklyn, fora 
which Mr He is also the manufacturer of the paper covers 
for pianos, 

—Miss Hattie L 
at Ottawa, Il 
belles of the t 
helped to get the new Rockford Music Company's store in shape 


Simon, a daughter of Mr. Simon, the piano and organ 
dealer , and known as one of the handsomest and brightest 


wn, has been with her father at Rockford, where she 
The 
latter is a branch of the old gentleman's business at Ottawa. 


Frank Stone, formerly foreman of that portion of the Wilcox & White 


t Meriden where the automatic instruments are constructed, 
The 


concern handles musical novelties, and Mr. Stone, who has had years of 


Organ s 
is now with the McTammany Novelty Company at Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10p at 


experience in that line, will prove a valuable man for them. 

—Mr. E 
piano and organ establishment from his old stand next to the corner of 
Campbell and Fourth streets to the store on the corner of Fourth and 
He has buiit a store 
next to it, on Fourth-st., so as to have enough room for his growing busi- 
Wilmington (N. C.) * Star.’ 


Van Laer, the well-known pianist and dealer, has moved his 


Walnut streets, formerly occupied by Mr. Schulken. 
ness ' 

The statistics of the Berlin Patent Office supply some interesting read- 
ing. One hundred and eighty-four patents connected with musical instru- 
ments were applied for during the past year as compared with 190 in 1889, 
and 92 patents were granted as against 96 in 1889. During the whole time 
the office has been in existence—from July 1, 1877, to December 31, 1890— 
there have been in this class 1,851 patents applied for and 1,072 granted ; of 
these, however, 835 ceased to have effect before the end of 1890, From 
the above figures it appears that 58 of every 100 applications were granted ; 
and of every 100 patents granted nearly 78 were allowed to lapse. One 
item is especially noteworthy, viz., that during 1890 no less than 10 patents 
for mechanical turnovers were applied for and eight were granted.—Lon- 
“ Trade Review.” 

At the forthcoming electric exhibition in Frankfort-on-the-Main a trial 
is to be made on a largescale of transmitting musical sounds by telephone. 
Not only area large number of instruments to be erected in the courts of 


don 


the building to enable the visitors to listen to the strains of the concerts tak- 
ing place in the grounds, but wires are also to be laid communicating with 
Wiesbaden, Baden Baden, Spa, Hamburg, &c. ; and it is not impossible 
that the theatres in Munich and Mannheim may also be brought into con- 
nection with the exhibition building. 

As in November, so too in the last month of the past year, the number of 
musical productions issued from the press was at the rate of over 30 per 


| diem, totaling up to 800 during the month; and of these, about 350 were 


| novelties for the piano. 


Mellor, of Melior & Hoene, Pittsburgh, is confined to his | 





London ** Trade Review. 

—Someone in Leipsic, Germany, has started a piano factory, using the 
name of F. Bliithner, with the evident intention of gaining the advantage 
of the uninformed public confounding his output with the old-established 
Bliithner concern. 

—W. H. Johnson, of Halifax, who, with Mrs, Johnson, was in Boston 
last week, is on his way to South Carolina, where he will remain a short 
while. 

H. D. Bentley has leased the corn cob factory formerly occupied by 
Koenig & Bixler at Freeport, Ill., and will locate his business there. 

Haite & Dellinger’s music store at Batavia N. Y., came near being 
totally destroyed by fire last Wednesday 

Mr. Harvey Wendell, of the Marshall & Wendell Piano Company, 
Albany, was in Boston on Friday 


Acrostic. 


Mark that all men, and women, too 
(Unless my informant is wrong), 
Singers, musicians, manufacturers, or 
In the music trade all who stand strong, 
Can find in the columns we send you to-day 
All the news of that marvelous throng ~ 
Located in all the four quarters of earth 
Called world—world of music and song. 
On many a page of our paper you'll see 
Unraveled some stencil or fraud. 
Read all of Tuk Musica. Courter, for 
In each line you will reap rich reward. 
Every week in the year it will surely appear, 
Raconteur, is that statement too broad? 

sy Mrs. KinG (Our typewriter). 





Divorced from Flaherty. 
SrokaNnk Faris, Wash., March 28, 1891. 
RS. JENNIE KIMBALL and J. Bernard 

Dyllyn, a baritone singer and comedian, who has 
been with the Corinne troupe during the past two seasons, 
are to be married. 

It is said that within a very recent period Mrs. Kimball 
has procured a divorce from her husband, Thomas Flaherty, 
the Boston piano dealer. 

Her union with Dyllyn will be followed by a honeymoon 
trip to Europe, the couple sailing from New York early in 
June. Corinne is said to have approved the match. 
: Jennie Kimball is about 44. 
has been on the stage or in the management of theat- 


She is a Louisianian, and 


rical ventures since 1865.—Associated Press Dispatch. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

In your Sunday issue of the 29th you published a dis- 
patch dated Spokane Falls, March 28, 1891 (a special to the 
Sunday ‘‘Herald”’), in which Mrs. Jennie Kimball says she 
has a divorce from her husband, Thomas Flaherty, the 
Boston piano dealer. I wish you to contradict this, as it is 
a malicious falsehood and a gross libel upon my wife and 
Respectfully, THOMAS FLAHERTY, 

162 Tremont-st., Boston. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORCAN CO., Waterloo. N.Y. 


myself. 














§@™ We invite correspondence from Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 





SyYMPHONION. | 
GREAT NOVELTY. 





T 


UNLIMITED NUMBER 


Delivered in Seven Sizes and Pat- 
terns, with 40, 60, 72 and 








JOO IOIOIOK 


Plays an 


OF TUNES. 


HHH HAITI 





84 Steel Tongues. 





THE “VICTORIA” ORGANETTE. 


GREATEST NOVELTY. 


FOO OOOOH 


Plays at UNLIMITED NUMBER of Tunes. 


Music of Unlimited Length. 


FOC OO OIOK 


Delivered ir “hree Sizes, with 24, 48 and 72 Reeds. 


> 


FORO 


he very best of all Musical Boxes and Organettes, with a great many American tunes. 


H. PHTERS & CoO, LErvzic. GERMANY, 


Manufacturers and Licensees of the VICTORIA Organette and The SYMPHONION Musical Boxes. Exportation of all 





kinds of Musical Instruments and Articles, Illustrations and Price List on Application. 
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THE ASSOCIATION DINNER. 


+> 


UCH particulars of the Piano Manufacturers’ dinner, which took place last night at Delmon- 


ico’s, as the association through its secretary may deem fit to make public, will appear in the Saturday trade 


papers. 


We have been successful in securing a copy of the diagram showing the tables and seats designated for 


each of the participants of that important trade gathering. As we went to press it had all the appearances of a 


most successful event, and we hope that the results flowing from 


of the Union. 


John Jacob Decker 


Edward Behr. 
Henry Kroeger. 
Leopold Peck. 
C.S, Fischer 
Geo. Steck. 

ti, Kranich. 
Wm. Steinway. 


it will be of permanent benefit to the piano trade 


Wm. E. Wheelock 
Decker. 
L. Woodford. 


Myron A. 

Gen. S 

F. G. Smith. 
Levi K. Fuller 
F. FP. Northrop. 
Jobn Evans 





C. B. Lawson. 


F. P. Stieff 


S. P. Bach. 


C. E. Ellsbree. 





George Nembach. 


C. A. Bourne 


F. Bauer. 


S, Brambach. 


C. L. Burchard A. D. Wheeleck 


Henry Behning, Jr. R. M. Bent. 


J. F. Huner. 


S. Hansing 


H. Stultz C.H Hennings. 


B. Shoninger. xe0, N. Taylor. 


J. J. Estey. John A. Weser. 


J. F. Conover A. Holmstrom 


D. F. Peek F. Kranich 


BL. F Col, A. S. Bacon, 


Fischer 
Steinway 


C. H. Steinway F.T 


Wm. F. Decker. 











N. Stetson. 


R. C. Kammerer. 


H. P. Mehlin 


G. H. Conover 


F.C, Decker. 


C. Facob. 


A. Sturcke. Otto Kroeger 


D. Hubbard Ak Peck. 


J. W. Donelan L. W.P. Norris 


2. G. > 
E. G. Harrington Peter Duffy 


Tr. T. Fischer. H. Zuffal 


A. Kranich | 


B. Simpson. 


A. C, James F.G. Smith, Jr. 


|. W. Vose E. N. Kimbal! 


Robert Proddow A. H. Fischer 


O. A. Kimball T.F 


Scanlan 











Henry Behr, 





Uniform Pitch. 
EOPLE who have supposed that 
music was high C the world over will be 
learn that it is B in France, B sharp in the standard orches- 
tras of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, C flat in Eng- 
land, and pure and simple high C only in latitudes south of 


high C in 
interested to 


Philadelphia and in longitudes west of Buffalo. This ex- 
plains the multitude of high C tenors in France who lose a 
half tone in pitch and several stone in importance in cross- 
ing the ocean, and whose stories of vocal prowess abroad 
pass here as tales for the marines. It also explains why 
home taught vocal art has a tendency to strain ambitious 
voices, especially in the sunny South and the yawping West. 

Differences of pitch make musical life expensive as well 
as annoying. Stringed instruments can be adjusted to any 
pitch, but wind instruments cannot. 


must have been made since 1882, when that standard was 
adopted. 
ing by the large orchestras in the East. 
instrument made before 1882 found 
fronted with the alternative of buying a new instrument or 
moving to regions in which the old pitch was maintained. 

Traveling singers have been almost equally annoyed. In 
Chicago, for instance, they must sing nearly a half tone 
higher than in New York with orchestral accompaniment, 
unless the orchestra is ready at transposition. A singer 


wind himself con- 


going to England from New York must also tune up to a} 


high pitch. France is the only refuge for sensitive throats. 
The last Napoleon arranged all that out of a large fund of 


sympathy for the listeners, perhaps as well as for the | 


singers, in 1859. 


In the manufacture of pianos the demand of localities | 


has been satisfied. Squares and uprights are usually 
tuned to the high pitch and concert grands to the low pitch: 
Thus it happens that at chamber concerts it is often neces- 
sary to have two pianos to accommodate the pitch of an 
orchestra and the voice of a soloist. Singers educated 
abroad who go West will not sing at concert pitch if it can 
be avoided. A low pitch piano for accompaniments is re- 


A wind instrument | 
with a pitch set at the New York Philharmonic standard | 


It has since been maintained for orchestral play- | 
The owner of a | 
| : . . 

| this thing right. 


quired. Tuning forks for pianos are set at high and low 


pitch. A tuner must adjust his ear to such changes in this 
respect as a day’s routine may bring. 

Various pitches make good business for makers of wind 
instruments, but for other people they are a nuisance. 
The piano makers are unable to see what useful purpose 
two pitches serve. They know that sometimes great incon- 

An instance at Washington 
Mr. 


_ ister, engaged an orchestra for one of his receptions. 


venience is caused by them. 
Romero, the Mexican Min- 
Part 
of the musical program called into use a piano with orches- 
He 


this season will illustrate. 


tra. The Washington orchestras are pitched high. 
had a concert grand piano with a low pitch. 

The difference of pitch was not discovered until the day 
of the reception. He telegraphed in dismay to the maker 
in this city. Fortunately, the maker had an agent in Wash- 
ington with a stock of high pitched pianos. Mr. 


A much worse case 


Romero 
had to make room for a second piano. 
than this might easily have occurred, but this was annoy- 
ing enough. 

The Piano Makers’ Association has started out to make 
It is to have a meeting this afternoon at 
5 o’clock at Delmonico’s, to which members of the piano 
makers’ associations of Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia 
have been invited. At this meeting the reform will be 
broached by William Steinway. He believes in a uniform 
pitch and thinks some standard should be agreed upon. 
The Philharmonic pitch, which is but a few vibrations higher 
than the French diapason pitch, seems to him a sensible ad 
justment. 

It is utterly senseless in his view that there should be a 
dual pitch in this country. 


associates to his way of thinking, if they have not already 


He thinks he can persuade his 


reached it, and that provincialism in pitch can soon be- 
come a thing of history, so far as piano making is con- 
cerned. 
Piano makers take the lead in stringing and tuning to a 
standard. Makers of other instruments, in Mr. Steinway’s 
opinion, will adopt that standard. The instruments of New 
| York musicians will then be fit for use in any part of the 


country, and the Chicago girls who stand on their tiptoes 


| buying hides for the Northern markets. 





to touch high C and then strike it flat will enjoy for the 
first time the inexpressible delights of getting upon that 
note with both feet and walking all over it. 

Whether or not the piano makers may decide this impor- 
tant matter this afternoon, a dinner at their place of meet- 
New York 


7 


ing has been ordered for them at 7 o’clock. 


‘*Times,’’ March 81. 





Clarence Brooks. 











M*. CLARENCE BROOKS, of the firm of 

Clarence Brooks & Co., varnish manufacturers, cor- 
ner of West and West Twelfth streets, died at his residence 
He 


had been ailing for some time, but was suddenly taken with 


in this city on Wednesday, March 25, at the age of 65. 


pneumonia, which terminated fatally. 
Mr. Brooks was in the varnish business for 
formerly being connected with the firm of William Tilden 


many years, 


& Nephew, and in 1858 started business on his own account. 
The house grew rapidly and soon became one of the fore- 
most sources of supply, not only for the best piano makers, 
but for all trades in which varnish is used. The death will 
make no material! change and the business will continue as 
usual. 

Mr. Brooks left a His 
brother, Mr. Thomas B. Brooks, is the surviving partner. 


widow, a son and a daughter. 





H. P. Creen. 








TELEGRAM from Florida, Wednesday, an- 
nounced the death at the Jacksonville House of H. P. 
manufacturer of Brattleboro. 


A 


Green, a former well-known 


Many years ago he associated himself together with the late 


| Deacon Jacob Estey, with the melodeon and organ firm of 


Isaac Hines & Co. Messrs. Estey and Green purchased the 
business in 1863, and it was afterward bought by Deacon 
Estey, when in 1869 Mr. Green and his first partner, Mr. Sar- 
gant, were chosen managers of the Brattleboro Manufactur 
ing Company. Some 20 years ago Mr. Green removed to 
Florida, where he was engaged at the time of his death in 


He 


and one son. 


was about 


62 widow Burling- 


He 


— Fk ree Press. ua 


years old. leaves a 


ton 





Geo. D. Newhall. 











EO. D. NEWHALL, the well-known singer 
and music publisher, died at the Good Samaritan Hos 
His 


For many years he was 


G 


| pital last evening (March 24), at 5 o’clock, of gastritis. 


death will be widely -lamented. 


| the head of the music house that bore his name, prior to 


which he was with the John Church Company. 

Something over a year ago he became associated with 
the College of Music 
knowledge of details eliminating much of the official load 
He of St. 


Perhaps no man in music 


in a confidential capacity, his thorough 


bearing upon President Neff. was a member 
Paul Episcopal Church choir. 
trade and experience was more generally known than New 


hall. He 


methods, and always genial. 


was a man of quiet, unassuming but effective 


He also wielded a graceful 
pen, and had an originality of expression that was always 
charming.—Cincinnati ‘‘ Times Star.” 


An Historic Musical Instrument. 
EVEN thousand dollars would naturally be 
considered a high figure for so unpretentious a musical 
instrument as a double bass, and yet that is the price asked 
for the most noted_instrument of the kind nowin existence. 
It was made in the sixteenth century by Gasparo di Salo, 
became the property of Dragonetti, the greatest double 
bass player, but was left by him to San Marco Cathedral 
in Venice. Any American who wants it will have to come 
to Utica to buy it, for the vestry of St. Mark’s has com 
missioned Louis Lombard, of the Utica Conservatory of 
Music, to sell it at the figure named. 


Sir George Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music ”’ 


is standard 
authority in all matters musical. Concerning the maker of 
this instrument and its former owner it says: 

‘As a maker of double basses and tenors Gasparo de 
Salo, who lived in thé sixteenth century, has never had an 
equal, and his instruments of these classes are eagerly 
sought after. 

The same authority speaks of Domenico Dragonetti as 
one of the greatest known players on the double bass. 
‘*At Vincenza he played in the opera orchestra, and while 
there was fortunate enough to discover the marvelous 
double bass, with which he never again parted, although 
often tempted by large offers of money. This instrument 
belonged to the convent of St. Pietro, and was made by 
Gasparo de Salo, Master of the Amati. * * * His 
precious instrument, his companion for nearly sixty years, 
he bequeathed to the vestry of the Patriarchal Church of 

| St. Mark, at Venice.’’—Utica ‘“ Daily Press.” 
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Hints to Dealers. 


American Organs. 
a first-class organ the 


yy 


glued up crosswise, that it may neither warp nor slip ; and 


if not so built it should at least be framed together to pre- 





vent warping, and it should extend across the organ from 





end to end and from front to back so closely as to prevent 
In 


framing or mice do not 


mice from ascending above it inside the instrument. 


cheap organs cross veneering, 
receive attention. 

The bellows boards should be built up in the same man- 
ner as the foundation board, and the bellows should be 
solidly braced in position to prevent a wavy motion when 
the pedals are worked. The bellows should be capacious 
enough to require eight or ten strokes of a pedal to ex- 
haust them. 
stroke, 
If 
pe 
is manifestly easier to pump than 
to 


rising. 


and should help lift the foot on the return voyage. 


20 pounds are required to depress a pedal, and that 


dal will lift 15 pounds of foot on the return stroke, it 
a pedal which only re 
it but 


This is an important 


quires 15 pounds force down, will 


scarcely lift 
otten 


alluded to by invalids. 


pressure 
a pound while 


point overlooked by dealers, though frequently 


The reeds, valves and stop work of cheap instruments 
are hastily put together, and prone to get out of order. The 
sounding boards are not properly seasoned, and are liable 


to warp and split and cause endless trouble. Sometimes 


the mutes and swells are connected to the stop work by 


springs or strips of rubber cloth, instead of by metal rods 


strips of wood, and in this particular you should care 


fully examine the stock on hand. Perhaps, however, one 


may regard it as a matter of little importance whether 
twine or metal be used to make those connections. Ex 
amine, also, the construction of the stop work and knee 


swells, and determine whether or not they work easily, and 


are liable to get out of order. 


And how about the case? Thousand of organ cases are 
built of gum wood, ‘satin walnut,’’ butternut and other 
cheap woods, finished off in imitation of walnut, and are 
sold to an unsuspecting public for the genuine article. We 
would not object to pine or bass wood cases if sold as such ; 
but we do object to misrepresentation, and the organ 

- dealer should be thoroughly posted. 
And now a few questions, which will no doubt suggest 


other and more pertinent ones and open up a field of in 
juiry which should be carefully explored and investigated 
by the dealer who would be master of his business. Are 
your cases framed or paneled at the ends, or are the boards 


Is the fall board framed 


Are any of 


simply lapped and glued together ? 
and Pp ineled or is it a single piec e of lumber ? 
the panels veneered with expensive woods, or are they sim- 
ly painted and varnished in imitation of a veneer, and 
? Is the « 


which is preferabl ase embellished with pressed 


ornaments, or is it solid and substantial ? Is the case carved 
or ornamented with fret work, or is it painted with gilt or 


naments 


foundation board, 
upon which the action rests and to which the bellows 


is suspended, should be built of three thicknesses of lumber 


Are the lampstands and panels in the top of the case up- 
If so, will it ever fade, peel 


holstered with cheap plush ? 
| 


off, become moth eaten or dirty ?—London ‘Music Trades | 


Review.”’ 








The French Piano Trade. 


the president of the Syndical Chamber of Musical Instru 


piano manufacturing trade in France. 
which Mr. Mangeot demands the creation of, a 


particularly to pianos. 


French pianists and professors, the manufacture of foreign 





The pedals should depress easily the entire | 


pianos has penetrated into France itself only in insignificant 
quantities. 
On the other hand, the export of French pianos to the 


| European countries where the French export trade was 


30 years ago most flourishing has recently diminished, 


and in some cases, notably in the United States, the sale | 


has become almost nil. 


would it be the truth to say that in some of the countries 


alluded to the falling off is due to home manufacture, for 


| Mr. Mangeot points out that the countries in question have 





? Are the fret work panels cross veneered or not ? 


abandoned French models and have accorded very great 
He 
makes of pianos are to be met with everywhere, and par- 
British, 


favor to American and German pianos. says such 


ticularly on the London market, while American 


and German pianos are to be met with in all the other cap- 
itals of Eurgpe as well as in the principal cities of South 
America and Australia. In the result the French export 
trade is completely lost. 

Before 1867, according to Mr. Mangeot, the principal 
piano virtuosi, of whatever nation they might have been 
and in whatever place they found themselves, played upon 
the pianos of the great French manufacturers. The vir- 
tuosi who travel in Europe or America, whether French or 
others, now play upon American or German pianos, and in 
England, of course, upon British instruments. Mr. Man- 
geot thinks that the French makers ought to study speci- 
mens of piano manufacture of every nation, and to see 
whether the favors of the great universal market cannot be 
regained for the benefit of French makers. 

The arguments are perhaps somewhat exaggerated, and, 
indeed, one firm at any rate, viz., that of Messrs. Pleyel, 
Wolff & Co., have always maintained their position in the 
London market. But that Mr. Mangeot is right in believ 
ing that the majority of French manufacturers have been 
left behind in the race there cannot be the slightest ques- 
tion. It is, indeed, probable that more harm was done to 
French piano manufacture by the report of Mr. Gustave 
Chouquet at the Paris Exhibition of 1878 than was at the 
time imagined. Mr. Chouquet—and it will be remembered 
he was then severely criticised in this paper for his state- 
ments—lauded French pianos to the skies and sneered at 
those of almost every other nation. He was particularly 
sarcastic and denunciatory in the matter of overstringing 
and iron framing ; but so little importance did French man- 
ufacturers attach to the crude opinions of this celebrated 
musician, that at the last French exhibition it was observed 
that overstringing and iron framing were slowly but surely 
becoming general. 

If the French propose to imitate the British, American, 


REMARKABLE letter has been addressed 


by no less eminent an authority than Mr. Mangeot to 


ment Manufacturers of Paris, in regard to the state of the 
The letter is one in 
Musée | 
d’Etudes in regard to musical instruments in general and 
He declares that, thanks to the 


artistic value of French pianos and to the patriotism of 


Nor, as Mr. Mangeot observes, | 
| 





| . 
| and German manufacturers, by all means let them do so, 


| but afterward we must not have any nonsensical talk 
| about-the glory of French manufacture. A market is not 
| gained by mere imitation, but by excellence of materials 
| and workmanship, by energetic commercial pushing, and 
even more particularly by enterprise in invention. Hardly 
a solitary eminent piano maker of any nation has been able 
to gain celebrity and fortune without a free recourse 
to the Patent Office.—London and Provincial ‘‘ Music Trades 
Review.”’ 


A 


embracing 


Thoroughly Fair Minded, 
SHORT time ago one of St. Paul’s promi- 
nent dealers in musical instruments gave an opening, 
an attractive entertainment, to the public. 
The succeeding day a young man denominated in circus 


patois as a ‘‘Reub”’ walked leisurely into the establish 
ment and said: 

‘«Got any ice cream on draught ?”’ 

‘This is not a refreshment bazar,’’ replied a salesman, 
softly. 

‘‘T know that, but yer had some in here yesterday.”’ 


“Oh, yes, that was an opening day and we did entertain 
a large number of our friends with cream. You should 
have been around.” 

‘“‘T warn’t, though, but I kinder reckoned you might 
have some left over. Couldn’t yer manage to give away 
some if a man was to buy a musical instrument,’’ and the 
youth picked up a $40 guitar, thrummed it carelessly, at 
the same time resting his basilisk eye on a $550 upright 
piano. 

‘*T think we could. Charlie, see if there isn’t some cream 
in the back room for this gentleman. Please walk right 
in, sir.” 

The prospective customer walked in, as directed, and 
was handed a nut brown chocolate ice. 

‘Yer give some cake, too, yesterday, I understand.”’ 

A plate of macaroons, jelly cake and lady’s fingers were 
promptiy placed beside him, after which he demanded a 
glass of ice water. The repast over, he re-entered the 
salesroom, wiping his mouth on the back of a big hand. 

‘*Wall, I’m through,”’ he said. 

‘Yes, sir; now what can I do for you?”’ 

‘* Of course I don’t propose to eat your cream under false 
pretenses. You've toted squar with me an’ I’ll tote squar 
with you. You may give me one of them nickel apiece 
kazoos I seed in ther winder.’’—St. Paul ‘* Globe.”’ 


He Joins Arthur P. Schmidt. 

T will be learned with sincere regret that Mr. B, F. 
I Wood, Robinson & Co., 

and Auburn, and make his home in Boston. He has accepted a partner- 

of 

Boston, now one of the foremost houses of the kind in the United States 


of the firm of Wood, is to leave Lewiston 


ship in the large music publishing house of Arthur P. Schmidt & Co., 


and one of the most progressive. The business will require his constant 
attendance, and after July 1 he will make Boston his home, although he 
will still retain his business interests in Wood, Robinson & Co., and the 
firm will remain as at present. Mr. Wood has been so long identified with 
musical interests in these cities, apart from his business relations, that his 
removal will be public loss. Few important musical ventures have been 
perfected here in the past decade in which he has not been active or a 
leader. He will be leaving very many friends and well wishers in these 
two cities.— Lewiston ** Journal.” 











—It is reported that a prominent dealer on the Hudson, betweén here 
and Albany, has just given a $7,000 to $8,000 chattel mortgage 
Among the various trades of New England that have decided to ask 
for a reduction of the hours of labor during the season of 1891 are the or- 
gan builders, and at the meeting of the Organ Builders’ Union in Wells 
Memorial Building on Saturday night it was unanimously voted to notify 
the master organ builders that nine hours would constitute a day's work 
on and after a given date, to be mutually agreed upon between employers 
and unionists. 








Highest Awards at many Exhibitions. 
Testimonials from Great Authorities. 


CARL RONISCH. 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Grand and Upright 














By Appointment to the Royal Court. Royal Councillor of Commerce. 


ESTABLISHED 





Courts. 











= MORE THAN 1,500 PIANOS _IN USE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


184s. 


Decorations from Foreign 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
(From “* Bradstreet’s.’’) 
PARTNERS—UNAUTHORIZED Notr.—According to the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Kansas, in the case of Lee v. 


First National Bank of Fort Scott, where one partner in a | 
firm formed to carry on the real estate, loan and insurance | 


business on commission executes a note in the firm name 


to a bank, without the knowledge of the other member | 


and in direct violation of the articles of copartnership, the 
payment of such note cannot be enforced against the firm. 


se Ff 


NoreE—INDORSEMENT—PAYMENT.— The following rulings 


were made by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case | 


of Farwell et al. v. St. Paul Trust Company, viz.: 1. The 
indorsee of a negotiable promissory note cannot show as 
against the indorser that at the time of the indorsement it 


was verbally agreed that presentment for payment at ma- | 


turity, notice thereof and notice of non-payment need not 
be made or given. 2. Whena place of payment is desig- 
nated in the note the indorsee is not relieved of the duty 
of presenting the same for payment at such place, by rea 
son of the insolvency of the maker or because he has re- 
moved from the State. 3. One partner cannot without the 
consent, express or implied, of the other members of the 
tirm, use the funds or the property of the firm to pay or set- 
tle or cancel his individual liabilities, and a creditor re- 
ceiving such funds or property, having knowledge of the 
misappropriation, cannot retain the funds or the property. 
Further, the burden is on the creditor to show consent of 
the other partners. 
** 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE — PEDDLER’s LiceNse—The Ken- 


tucky Court of Appeals held in the case of Rash v. Farley 
that a citizen of another State bringing ‘goods, wares and 
merchandise into that State for the purpose of peddling 
them was liable, as a citizen of the State would be, to pay 
the peddler’s license, and was subject in the same way to 
all the pains and penalties for refusing to do so; that the 
statute of Kentucky imposing such a tax was not in viola- 
tion of that of the Constitution of the United 


States which gives power to Congress to regulate commerce 


clause 


| among the several States, and that a note executed to a 
peddler fur goods sold by him without having obtained the | 

| 

license required by statute was void, and could not be en- | 


| forced. Somewhat similar is the decision of the Supreme | 
| Court of Missouri in the case of the State v. Emert, where | 
the court held that Section 7,212 of the Revised Statutes of | 
| Missouri, requiring all peddlers to pay a license fee, and 
Section 7,211, declaring that whoever sells certain classes 
| of goods by going from place to place shall be deemed a 
peddler, were not regulations of interstate commerce as 
applied to the agent of a manufacturer in another State, 
| who thus sells and delivers sewing machines which have 
already been sent into the State. 


Crosby’s Proclamation. 

HE following letter, issued by Mr. N. M. 
Crosby, will speak for itself to a large degree, but Mr. 
Crosby being of an exceedingly modest nature it is fitting 
that something further should be said of him beyond the 
limit of things that he has said of himself. It is a compara- 
tively simple thing to treat Mr. Crosby—that is, of course, 
in the way of a notice—because he is already such a familiar 
figure in the trade. About every dealer of importance 
knows him, but for the benefit of those who have not yet 
had that pleasure we must say that he is quite an exception 
in his line—his profession he has made it—and he goes out 
on his new venture with the hearty indorsement of THE 
MusiIcaL Courter and with the surety of support from his 





many friends and former customers. 

No man in the line is better posted in the technic of his 
business, no man is better posted in the details of the trade, 
and but few men have the good fortune to possess so mag 
netic a personality, so pleasing an address and so con- 
vincing a manner. Mr. Crosby is one of those rare men 
who ‘can sell anything, 
tions combined with a really excellent article that will 


” 


and when we have these condi- 
back up all he will say of it there is but one possible result 
—success. 

We again tender our congratulations to the Webster 
Piano Company upon securing his co-operation, and to Mr. 








Crosby upon having associated himself with so strong a 


concern, and we are certain that if money, energy, brains 
and hard work can make an enterprise go the Webster 
Piano Company’s future is assured. Here is the letter : 


March 9, 1891 
New 


New York, 

Dear Sirs—After the 
Organ Company, of Boston, filling various important positions with them 
nited 


about 12 years’ service with England 


during which time I have visited all the leading dealers of the ( 
of the Webster 


Piano Company, of New York, in whose interest I shall in the future call 


States and Canada, I have this date become a member 


on you. 
Learning as I have from many of the trade that there is an increasing 
demand for a large, substantial, weli built and attractive piano at a mod 


erate price, I have, after looking carefully about among the productions 


of the leading manufacturers, and upon the impartial decision of our 
largest dealers and best judges, decided that nowhere can there be found 
an instrument that so completely and fully meets the demand as the Web- 
ster piano. 

history of the music unaided by 


Never in the business has any piano 


personal effort, as well as the entire absence of printer's ink, built up for 
itself such an immense demand in so short a time as has the Webster, and 
we intend that no effort shall be left undone that will secure the universal 


indorsement of the music trade for them, Thanking you for past kind 
ness, and trusting you will continue to extend the same, I remain, 


Yours respectfully, N. M. Cre 


Notice of L. & B. S. M. H. 


W* beg to announce that our arrangement with Mr. | 


agreement, and until further notice we request all our friends to address 


B. Killough, of Florence, S. C., has been discontinued by mutua 
us direct at our home office, Savannah, Ga. We shall soon appoint new 
local agents for that and all other adjoining counties, until which tim> our 
general traveling agent, Mr. Plimpton, will call on all who desire to 
him. 

Our position as the largest Southern dealers in pianos and organs enables 


see 


us to save money to all buyers, and to handle only the leading instruments 
Write to usif you think of buying Luppen & Bars 
Southern Music Warehouse. 


of America, 


SAVANNAH, Ga 
Mr. L. V 


Florence and Darlington « 


Pierce, of Florence, has recently been appointed agent for 
ounties 


* asked 


what kind you want to buy 


Dirrenent Ways 


tive cust 


**How do you sell your music? a prospe 


mer. “It depends on replied the 


dealer. ‘* Organ music I sell by the choir and piano music by the pound 
** Harper's Bazar 
‘ALESMAN desires to 


Has practica 


represent a reliable manufacturer on the roa 


‘ ‘ , 
knowledge of pianos, extended acquaintance and ex 


perience as salesman. Chronic stencilers or those ashamed to cast their 


need not reply. Address 
, New York 


name board 


SALESMAN 


in plate and place it on name 


, care M LC 1k, 25 East Fourteenth-st 
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VOSE & SONS PIANOS vs 


They Bewilder Competitors and 


Delight Customers. 


& SONS PLANO CO. 


170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





ARE UNIVERSAI FAVORITES 


HIGH GRADE. 


| 


THE 


CELEBRATED 








MODERATE PRICE. 





WIODNER 


296 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








PIANOS. 





THE NEW. 


PSALTERY. 


TP, 


atl 
| 


Re 
Caeeee) | 
WN | VIRGINAL. 
SPINET. 
HARPSICHORD 
CLAVICHORD. 


PIANOFORTE. 


SIDE VIEW, FRONT VIEW, 


NE of the greatest steps in the history of the Pianoforte is 
the SCREW STRINGER, an improved method of holding the 
strings, invented and patented in 1883 by Mason & Hamlin, and 
which has proved so successful that the Mason & Hamlin Piano- 
forte is fast becoming as famous as the Mason & Hamlin Organ. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 


154 and 155 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


CLAVICEMBALO. 


THE OLD, 


wae wna) 


WEAVER 


ORGAN. 





AGENTS WANTED IN ALL UNOCCUPIED ‘TERRITORY. 





ADDRESS 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
——yYORK, PA.—— 





A 





‘Remington 


Standard 


will 


Typewriter 


economize time, 
reduce labor, 
preserve health, 
Save money, 
prevent errors. 


A pamphlet of information and ab- / 
Stract of the laws, showing How to/ 
Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade / 
. Marks, Copyrights, sent free y 
NN & 


Nr 
361 Broadway, 4 
New York. 
eg 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. | A, W. LILIENTHAL. 


327 Broadway. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


| Instrumentation and arrangements of every ccacrip- 

| tion madeaspecialty. Violin,Harmony, and Orches- 

| tration taught. References, if desired. Address 

¥ ee Place, near 41st St. and ad Ave., New 
or 
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Camden’s Enterprise. 





NTLY MApe By R. C. MASoNn IN HIS 
WAREROOMS. 


IMPROVEMENTS REC! 


Music, 
tory of Music, 


Brooklyn ; 


C, MASON, 528 Market-st., is not only the leading 
e dealer, but, in fact, the only deaier in pianos and organs in 


Camden. Mr. Mason has recently fitted up his warerooms and to-day 


they are an he first to be found in any city. Among the well-known 


makers whose goods are handled by this house are the Sohmer pianos. 





ries, schools and seminaries the Sohmer piano has become 


In « erval 


a special favorite on account of its unequaled durability. ' all styles and designs. 


The most eminent artists and musical authorities have given their unquali- 
fied indorsement to the Sohmer piano and strongly recommend it. 

The following are a few of the many musical colleges using the Sohmer : 

New York Normal Conservatory of Music, A. Arnold's Conservatory of 
Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, Vogt’s Conserva- 
Villa Maria Convent, Montreal ; 
Long Island ; Convent of Sacred Heart, Manhattanville ; Centenary Col- 
legiate Institute, Hackettstown, N. J. 

The Shaw pianos are another make which for beauty of design and rich- 
ness of tone rank among the highest grades of instruments. 
can be seen at R. C. Mason’s in all the various and latest designs in wood. 
Mr. Mason controis the sale of these instruments in the State of New Jersey. 
He has also the agency of the Bush & Gerts and Jacob Brothers pianos in 





On the second floor is the organ department, where can be found a 
splendid display of high grade Story & Clark organs from Chicago, in 
oak, walnut, ash and bird's eye maple, for which Mr. Mason has the 
wholesale agency from Trenton to Cape May. 

In connection with the wholesale and retail departments is the addition 
of an elegant factory recently built, where the art of rebuilding old frames 
is made a specialty ; in short, anyone having an old instrument to which 
they are attached can have “it remodeled, and in fact made better than it 


was originally. R.C. Mason is the only dealer this side of New York 
who has the facilities for this class of work, having secured the services 
of expert piano makers from the best New York factories.—Camden 
* Telegram,”’ 


Villa De Sales Convent, 


These pianos 








D. R. Buchler, the blind piano dealer, for some time at Pottsville, Pa., 
has removed to Pine Grove, Pa. 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS. 


Cinnuts C » CURTISS “A JA XfRIGAT: 
MAHAGER 
“DIRECTeRS TH Ee ANG 
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CHARLES C.CURT 








NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


Cor. W. Chicago Ave. & Dix St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 


and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 East 17th St.. New York. 








THe 


SCHAFF BROS. 


COMPANY, 


M*NUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


15 to 2i 
North Clinton Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








MANUAL OF MUSIC. 


§ er remarkably practical and comprehensive work 
has recently been thoroughly revised and greatly 
| enlarged, and in its improved form contains the follow- 
| ing features,each of which has received the highest 
commendation from the most prominent musicians ot 


| this ¢ ountry and Europe: 
| 1.—A complete history of music. 
e|. 2% A series of six colored chronological charts, the 


ingenuity and practical usefulness of which for pur- 
poses of reference and historical study have secured 
for the author so much deserved praise. 
3.—Excellent photogravure portraits of nearly one 
hundred eminent musicians, from Palestrina and Or- 
lando Lassus to the youngest of great modern com- 
| posers, Moritz Moszkowski 
4.—Extended biographies of over fifty of the most 
| prominent characters in music, past and present. 

5 —Carefully prepared analyses of over two hundred 
characteristic works, showing their form, content and 
technical requirements. 

6.—Over fifty specimen compositions for historical 
and artistic illustration from the best foreign editions. 

7.—Complete Dictionary of Technical Terms and 
Phrases. 
8.—Complete Musical 

Works, Instruments 

9.—Complete Dictionary of 

Composers. 

Each Dictionary gives the foreign pronunciation of 
every difficult word, phonetically spelled, so that abso- 

| lute accuracy may be instantly acquired. The work is 
| introduced exclusively by subscription and is securirg 

a sale quite unprecedented in the history of musical 

literature The publishers invite correspondence with 

any to whom music is congenial and who may desire 
to secure a permanent and lucrative position. Address 
MANUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


415 and 417 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WILL L. THOMPSON & CO, 


Music Publishers, 


Wholesale Western Agents for Mathushe« Pianos and 
Clough & Warren Organs. 


GEO. P) BENT | 


/ MANUFACTURER \ 


GHIGAGO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
149 and 15: Superior Street, 
CEHLICAGO. 


Ww. H. BUSH & CO., 


Dictionary of Important 
and Institutions. 


Musical Artists and 








OUHNPR 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue ;, 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL, | 


Call or address 


259 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Agents Wanted. 


Acents WANTED 


._@ ESTABLISHED 1857. >- 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
@™” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 








FACTORY: 91 and 93 E. Indiana Street; WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN Co., 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago. 


HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 








THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMAKABLE PIANOS 















doriver 


MI _ vesANEtON 














PRODUCES MORE MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS THAN ANY OTHER 
FACTORY 


IN THE WORLD. 


OUR FACTORY 


OUR OUTPUT EMBRACES 
HARPS, CHURCH ORGANS, 
PARLOR ORGANS, 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, 
ZITHERS, BANJOS, 
DRUMS, FLUTES, 
FLAGEOLETS, VIOLINS, 
CYMBALS, 

INSTRUMENT CASES and 
MUSICAL SUNDRIES. 





Dealers will find our FACTORY CATALOGUE an 
invaluable assistant In making selections. 


LYON & HEALY, 
CHICAGO. 


Warerooms, State & Monroe Sts. 
Factory, Randolph St. & Ogden Ave. 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St., 
+NEW + YORK.+ 


MANUFACTORIES:; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
4INEW + YORK. ¢ 











SHAW PIANO U0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


CATALOGUE NOW READY. 








FACTORIES: ERIE, PA. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


Piano Plates 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
HAA and 446 West 16th Stroot, 








ESTABLISHED 1353, 


if ie es An 
vA GRAND, SQUARE: & UPRIGHT ” 
Wists PIANO FORTE. ACTION, ites 





NEAR GRAND JUNCTION 


RAILROAD. 


SP > Cambridgeport Mass. 
RUT ONE GRADE AND THAT THE HIGHEST. 








AY, ate 








oman AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at U.S. Centennial Exhibtion, 1876, for Buengi and Evenness of 
Tone, Pleasant Touch and Smooth | Finish. 


WAREROOMS and FACTORY: 19 and 21 W. 22d St., near Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Tue COLBY PIANO ag Ome 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright Pianos, 
ERI, PA. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 18 East 17th Street, with G. W. HERBERT. 


SCHWANDER 


(GENUINE FRENCH) 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


Established over Fifty Years. 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER. 


PARIS AND NEW YORK. ° 
Particulars on application to 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
Bole Agents for the United} 96 Warren St., New York. 











| Wis RVAITE 


ORGANS OF ALI DESCRIPTIONS. .@ 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


FIANO CASES 


ERVING, } MASS. 


ROBT. M. WEBB, 


Piano @ Organ Puncheons, 
Cloth, Felts, &. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS 


A SPECIALTY. 


915 Maroy Ave., Brooklyn, L I.. N.Y. 











135 Raymond St. 
N.Y 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
171 Broadway. 125 to 
te the Manut 
BROOKLYN, 


Brooklyn 





CHICAGO, ILI 
210 State Street. 
Address all New York 


fi GOOD AGENTS WANTED. -~ 
tT Hit I JL DM ea 


psury Music Hatt, 


290 & 292 Fulton S8t., 
BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Bra 





OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 


Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 


FACTORIES: GRAND RAPIDS AND MUSKE.- 
GON, MICH 


KRAKAUER BROS. 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


& |Upright Pianos 


159 and 161 East 126th St., 
NEW YORK. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PK ee 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 
NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE, 





JAMES BELLAK. 


1129 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Hardman & Stahl. 

ESSRS. HARDMAN, PECK & CO. re- 
M ceived recently the appended letter from Mr. Rich 
ard Stahl, it coming to them quite unexpected and entirely 


Micited. It is a well meant and well deserved compli- 


ins<« 


ment to the Hardman, and can doubtless be used effectively 


yy their agents: 
Tue NICOLLET, f 
Minneapouis, Minn, March 6, 1891. § 
Iman, Peck & ¢ Vew Vork City 
Gt EME I have had occasion to use one of your upright grand 
ianos in connection with the orchestra at the Metropolitan Opera House 
n St. Paul, and I consider it my duty to congratulate you upon having 
nanufactured one of the finest upright pianos I have ever used. It shall 
ifford me great pleasure to recommend your pianos whenever I have an 
rtunit Yours very truly, Ricwarp Sraut, 
Author and composer ¢ of * ™ Said Pasha,’ ’“ The Sea King,”’ &« 





$2,300. The church was then incorporated, with William 
Steinway, Henry Steinway, D. S. Riker, Louis Kouwenhoven, 
William H. Williams and Henry P. Titus as trustees. The 
congregation increased until the church could no longer 
accommodate them all. In 1889 the trustees decided on 
building the new church, which is now nearing completion. 

When the trustees set about raising funds for the con- 
templated new church the Steinway family were among 
the first to respond. Nine thousand dollars in cash was 
contributed by this family alone for the new structure, 
which included a bequest of $5,000 made by the late Theo- 
dore Steinway, a brother of William Steinway. In addition 
to this cash contributed Mr. Steinway purchased the old 
church, the plot of which he had donated when the struc. 
ture first other lots to the 


was built, and also gave five 


church. 


The new building was partly finished when the trustees 





deinen’ New Church. 


Rapid Growth of an Undenominational Congregation 
in That Village. 
ig ROUNDED by a_ whitewashed 
Steinway district of Long Island City, stands an old-fash 
in Albert 


facing on the Old Bowery Bay road, 
a handsome structure with stained | 





picket 


fence and in the 


ioned 


me story white church. Five blocks away, 


t. and Ditmars-ave., 


iss windows and gilded spires is conspicuous among sur 


rounding buildings. The little building is the old Union | 


Church, of Steinway, and is the parent of the other. The 
church society had its origin in the Union Sunday School, 
which was organized in 1856. Sunday school was first held in 
the district school house in Old Bowery Bay road, and | 
Cha De Bevoise presided as superintendent. Persons 
vho attended this school as children are men and women | 
now and the old Union Sunday School is for them filled with 
memories 
Fire destroyed the district school, and the Union Sunday 
100l found temporary quarters in a vacant storehouse. 


nway village was growing, and the Sunday school was 


fast increasing. It soon became a serious question with 
those interested in the school where to find accommoda 
tions for the children. There were a great many wealthy 


ms in Steinway who were deeply interested in the un 


retentious Sunday school and its band of workers. Con 


uous among them was William Steinway, for whom the 
village was named. The Union Church was then organized, 
vith William Steinway, D. S. Riker and Luke Kouwenhoven | 
is trustees. Mr. Steinway gave the new church a start by do | 
nating a building site, and the little white church mentioned | 
wa ult The building was finished in 1880, and cost 


| and congregation 


began talking of buying anorgan. Once more Mr. Steinway 
came to theiraid and made the church a present of a pipe 
organ which formerly was in Steinway Hall, in this city, 
and is said to have originally cost $10,000. It has more 
than 3,000 pipes and it required an extension of 23x25 feet 
to be built in the back of the church to receive it. 
intended to have the church ready for occupancy by Easter, 
but the building of this extension and the setting up of the 
organ interfered somewhat with the original plans. It cost 


It was 


about $1,500 to put the organ together. The work was 


finished last week. The furnishing of the church and put- 
ting in gas fixtures will be begun at once. 

The new church is of wood, built in a modified French 
There are ac- 
which 

The 


building is heated by steam and furnished with all modern 


Gothic style. The auditorium will seat 500. 
commodations for 600 children in the Sunday school, 
is is already in use and has an attendance of 300. 
conveniences. The interior is finished in yellow pine. 
When completed the building will cost $20,000. This does 
What the trustees 


are congratulating themselves on most 


not include the cost of the pipe organ. 


is that when the church is opened there will not be one cent 
A volunteer choir will sing, while 
the salary of the organist has been paid a year in advance 


of debt on the property. 


by Francis J. Oaks, who also contributed largely to the 
new building. Among the other large contributors are 
Frank Kouwenhoven, Luke Kouwenhoven, Mrs. Kouwen- 


son Luke Kouwenhoven, Miss S. A. Kouwen- 
A. Kouwenhoven, who contributed alto. 
gether $4 William H. Williams, a brother of 
Inspector Williams, of this city ; William Brodie, Henry P. 
Titus and George H. Smith. The church is non-denomina- 
The ot is at present filled 


hoven, her 
hoven and Miss E 


500 in cash; 


tional and will remain so. 


by the Rev. W. D. Gulick. George De Bevoise is superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school. The trustees of the church 
now are William Steinway, Frank Kouwenhoven, Luke 
Kouwenhoven, William Brodie, Henry P. Titus and Will- 
iam H. Williams. Twelve hundred dollars was obtained 
recently at a fair given in the basement of the church 
under direction of the Ladies’ Church Furnishing Com- 
mittee. It is expected that the new church will be com- 
pleted in a month, when Mr. Steinway promises to give a 
concert in the new edifice quite equal to first-class New 
York city concerts. —Sunday ‘Sun.’’ 








Tables of Importance. 





(COMPILED BY THE MusicaL Courter.) 


VALUE OF IMPORTS OF 


Month ending January 31, 1890... 
31, 1891. 
Seven months ending January 31, 1890 
re “ “ “ 31, 1891 


EXPORTS OF MUSICAL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 





INSTRUMENTS, 











Aut Orters 
OrGaANsS PIANos. AND Parts | ToTars 
THEREOF 
No. | Value. | No. | Value. Value Value 
| Month endiag Janu- | | 
ary 31. 1890 1,245] $82,000| 70) $21,940] $15,506 [$119,446 
| Month ending Janu- | | | 
ary 31, 1891 938) 59,072 50) 14,806: 4,348 | 478,226 
| Seven months ‘ending | | 
January 31, 1890 9,278} 614,633) 412) 128,430] 101,745 | 844,808 
Seven months ending } 
January 31, 1891....| 6,292) 413,001 374) 126,148 76,893 616,042 
| u ! : 
—Patents granted March 17, 1891- 
Music leaf turner, B. Schneider............... .. No. 448,265 
Musical instrument, J. Fairman.....................++ No. 448,217 
Tuning slide, F. O. Wellcome ..No. 448,307 
Chane, B. Th, TARR. 0c ccc cescscdkdapehecss betcny kgeibenetins No, 448,508 
| Piano muffling ry H. Mallebre vidi os xtoie No, 448.448 
Piano pedal action, C. L. Weser .. No, 448,308 
Violin attachment, E. paw ET es Pe ..No, 448,229 


—Messrs. Curtis & Son, English manufacturers, offer a reward for the 
discovery of some person or persons whom they say are endeavoring to 
| injure them in a most novel way. This is what they allege is being done : 

‘* For several years past we have lost old and valued cust»mers on account 

of our strings having been maliciously spoilt. This spoilage has been 

done in the workshops of our customers after the strings have been fixed 

on the pianos. Apparently a brush charged with thin glue or size has 

been drawn across the strings, under the keyboard. When this trick has 
| been done the capillary action of the close coils of the covering wire sucks 
the compound in. This damage cannot be discovered without the aid of a 
magnifying glass, but the result is that the strings become dumb and are 
spoiled past all remedy.” 





E “OPERA” PIANO. 










cae 
ae 


nae Feek & Son 


212 0.2/6 w 47 * St. New * 








1 
tall 


MANUFACK YREDS BM 
pian ECHO PEDAL and our 


BRIC-a-BRAC CABINET UPRIGHT 





a5 bi 





n 





OUR LATEST ADDITIONS. 





Prices, Catalogue and Terms upon Application. 





{= 


THE “OPERA” PIANO 


is one of the most salable in the market. 


The 


styles of cases are new and unique and attract 


more than ordinary attention. 











PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS EMERSON << 


Se ee (Established in 1849. 5 OOO MADE 


onann. S042 BTANO ACTIONS. eae ean 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! Every Sclchessilaieat Fully 











455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET; Warranted. 


636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
NEW YoOoRE. 


FW. SEAVERNS SON & C0, mm ELANUS. 


Terms Reasonable. FREE. 


ate Lela | , EMERSON PIANO CO. 
square, Gr and & Upright Piano Actions, bien. sas.-d And ec sere ny Mass. 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. BERILIN, 
SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANKS, Ete. STAUB & CO., cmracans, 


444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK. COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
L. F. HEPBURN & C +» Factories and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. PAY SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE EXPORT OF : 


SOLE AGENTS OF THE U. 8. AND OANADAS FoR PIANOFORTES AND OTHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 
t®@” This Felt received the Highest Award at the Paris Exposition. 1889. PRICES, TERMS AND DESIGNS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


HALLET & DAVIS GO’S PIANOS. "=== 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


HASTINGS & WINSLOW, CLARENCE Brooxs & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE PIANO VARNISHES, Fine Fiano Varnishes, 


NEW YORK. 




















Montclair, New Jersey. 


KNABE evi, Tl paster FlaO (HOA. 


Grand. Square and Upricht - | MANUFACTORY: 
PIANOFORTES. 8 2 1 19-121 AVENUE D. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 














nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine: 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


ge 5 ~ rr | 
Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, : 123 Fifth Avenue, 


Teuch, Workmanship and 


WM. KNABE & CO. FACTORY: | = NEW YORK CITY. 


WAREROOMS: 


14s Firen Ave. near 2omn st. | B 136th St. and Southern Bad FIN fi d SON " 


NEW YORK. = 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. preps yori F. : a — DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


22 & 24 East Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
. ‘Foreign | Musie, 
The Trade throughout the Unite d aus s and Canada 


pre i 


ABSOLUTELY FIRST-CLASS, Met wr ese sr 


WM. ROHLFING & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Original in Sinctiesiion and Design. | 


sian ROTH & ENGELHARDT. 
voc PIANO ACTIONS 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


542 and 544 West Fortieth Street Office : 2293 Third Ave., Room 8, New York City. 


This Building is used Solely forthe Manu - ‘re, of } A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Dolge FRED. F a ELH — cr 
TH EB RAUMULLER PIAN NEw TORE. Formerly Foreman of Steitiv-ay & Sors’ Actiop Department. 


WAREROOM : 

















| 
| Edition “ Peters,” “Andre” and all Standard 
I] Editions, Publishers of Edition “ Rohlfing.” 
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new IMO MARTIN GUITARS avi 





t || 





= 





? 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
t@- NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. #3 





_ For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dr GONI, 
Mr, J. P. COUPA. 





Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. Dk La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. N. J LEPKOWSKI, 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
and many others, 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 





but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United 


States, but also in Europe. 


They still stand tnis day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURT ZMANN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS. 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, ¥. Y. 


SMERICAN 
ORCAN & PIANO Go, 


BOSTON. MASS. 











BIIGEL GRADE 


Pianos and Organs, 


ALSO 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE 


REGAL PIANOS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 








No. 146 FIFTH AVE. 
Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 338 Second Avenne, 





Between ead and 23d Sts., NEW YORK, 


JACOB DOLL, 


~~ MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


408, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 















Kepacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


“PIANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | = 


struments ofthe Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
("Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 





Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York, 








UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 


Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO 


For Catalogue and Territory address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factorc - - - CINCINNATI, 0. 





EP. CARPENTER COMPANY, | 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S.A., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE HIGHEST GRADE 


— OF — 


REED ORGANS. 


Send for Catalogue and Cuts of Two New 
and Taking Styles. 


The Trade cordially invited to visit our Factory. 


SEVEN HOURS’ RIDE FROM NEW YORK, 
F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 











N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 





HIGHEST AWARD AT NEW ORLEANS, 1885, AND MELBOURNE, 1889. 


BEAR 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 
“3 —— WAREROOMS : —— 
81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1229 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292-298 11th Avenue, New York. 


M. P. MOLLER ORGAN CO. 


TWO AND THREE MANUAL 


Cioureh and Concert Organs 


A SPECIALTY, 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


Die THE A. B CHASE CO. 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


























val tar 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFFOT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


PEASE PIANO COMPANY 


—— = Successor to C. D, PEASE & CO,, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


318, 320 and 322 West 43d Street, 


NEVVT YORE. 


ANN ARBOR ORGANS. 


Te ah cortetask 











@——__ THE ——-# 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


Telegraph and R.R. Station: OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


THEY ARE SELLERS AND YOU 
WANT THEM. 


ALLMENDINGER PIANO AND ORGAN CO. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH, 





ESSEX, CONN. IvoRyYTon, Con WwW. 








WIRSCHING 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 


BUILDERS OF ARTISTIC ORGANS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 
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AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


i a % 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A, :_ AHLSTROM, 


+= MANUFACTURER, + 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown. N. Y. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 1854. — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





New York. 





Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., 


STHOK PIANOS 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADING 
ARTISTS SAY: 
WAG NER—“ Everywhere acknowledged to be ex- 
cellent.” 
LISZT—*' They give the liveliest satisfaction.” 
BSSIPOFF— Th: very best Piano made.” 


GEORGE STECK & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





WILHELMJ—“ Rank far above all possible com- 
petition.” 

LUOOCA—“Are unparalleled for the majestic singing 
quality of tone which they possess.”’ 


Great Power, Evenness of Scale, Ricn Singing Quality, 
Well Balanced Tone and Absolute Durability. 


Steck Hall, 11 East 14th Street, 


NEW YORK. 





JARDINE & Son 


mosrooeom AAG | COLE & SON, 


$18 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


5 


GRAND ORGANS: 
And Importers of 


ak treme | re 
Y., 4; St. Paul’s M, E. Ch. 
eo. ) a Fifth Avenue Pres. FANCY WOODS, 

ch’ | 425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
ae hee. NEW YORK. 
STULTZ & BAUER, 


; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacie, 
— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


‘irst Presbyterian, 
Upright and hae 


Philadelphia, 3: Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 














A 
WORCESIER. 
MASS. 














Silver Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885, 


G. CHEV REL, 
DESIGNS AND FIRM NAMES FOR FALL BOARDS A SPECIALTY. 


ONE GOLD AND TWO SILVER MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


‘i! RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 


CONOVER BROS. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND 


vac PLANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, atent Metal Ac- 
tion Rail, PATENT TELESCOPIC LAMP BRACKET 
and Patent Hollow Steel Tuning Pin. 

















Our Pianos are iadorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 
Rivé-King, Robert Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, f em Streiezki, 
E M. Bowman, S. N. Penfield, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, 
Hartman, of San Francisco, and many others. 


400 and 402 W. 14th 8t., and 37 to 45 9th Ave., 





NEV YORE. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT & CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


BOSTON PIANO COMPANY, 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


Upright and Square 


| PIANOS. 





Which we fully Warrant for 
8 years. 


F. Wilson & 00., 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office and Wareroom, 257 Tremont Street, 


Factory, 152 Hampden Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


SWISS MUSICAL BOXES 


Fiano Stools, 
SCARFS, MUSIC RACKS, &c. 


Art Embroideries. 
T. F. KRAEMER & CO.. 


105 EH. 14th St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 


“RADE MAW YZ 








Art Decorations. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE SYMPHONION FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


McCAMMON PIANOS. 


Grands, Uprights and Squares. 
NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 








Address MCCAMMON PIANOFORTE CoO., Albany, N. Y. 


New York Warerooms, 88 Fifth Ave. Chicago Agency, Weber Piano Warerooms, 248 Wabash Ave. 





Ee. G. HARRINGTON & CO., vm or 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square 


? Upright ei aiiinrtaets 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY. 









THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, af be 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. Ce Se yy ‘a 


CENTRAL visti - GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 15 Le r Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 











Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 
& e ® - 8,8 
Some of the Agencies that Sell the Briggs Pianos in Quantities: 
a 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., Memphis, Tenn. Smith & Nixon, Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., St. Louis, Mo. J.O. Twichell, 223 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
The Jesse French Piano and Organ Co., Nashville, Tenn. C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Smith & Nixon, Cincinnati, Ohio. C. C. BRIGGS & CO., 5 and 7 Appleton St., Boston. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLCEVILLE, N.Y. 





SEND Pon oe ae CATALOGUE. 122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 
re A Ky f — MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
LACROSSE: CN, ATTRITION OS 5 RR T IIR ES aes RES 
: : A he 0 Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS, 


“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. 
Fifth Avenue and |9th Street, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


Factory: 553 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 
Wew York Branch, JACEE HAYTWNES in charge, 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York, 














STARR PIANO, 
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